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‘s Equidem ita fentio, peculiatem in ftudiis caufam eorum effe, 
qui diffcultatibus victis utilitacem juvandi pretulerunt gratiz 


placendi.’” 
Pitn, May. 


We have, in my opinion, a peculiar obligation to thofe authors, 
who, vanquifhing difficulties, have preferred the utility of doing 
good, to the fatisfaction of pleafing. 





— ~~ 





Art. I. Pfalterium Gracum 2 codice M.S. Alexandrine, 
gui nunc Londini in Bibliotheca Mufet Britannici affervatur, 
Typis ad fimilitudinem ipfus codicis Scripture, fideliter 
defcriptum, cura et labore Henrici Herveit Baber, A.M. 
Mufe: Britannici Bibliothecarit. Folio. ll. 118. 6d. Tobe 
had of the Editor, at the Britifh Mufeum, and of Meffrs. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 1912. 


IN the early periods of the art of printing, an ancient 
MS. which had once been copied at the prefs, was con- 
fidered afterwards as an exhaufted treafure. Little care was 
therefore taken of the MS. itfelf, which was fuppofed to 
be fufficiently preferved by the edition printed from it. 
From this caufe, we have now to regret the utter lofs of 
many of the moft important MSS. Thofe which were 
ufed in the firft, or Complutenfian edition of the Scriptures, 
are not now in exiftence ; nor.thole employed by Stephens, 
Erafmus, and many others: at leaft, if fome of them are 
now extant, it is not perhaps poflible to afcertain their 

identity. 
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2 Baber’s Pfaliery from the Alexandrian Manufcript. 
identity. With refpe& to claffical MSS. this would be of 


infeiior importance ; but on thofe which contain any part 
of the Holy Scriptures, the decifion of controverfies may 
often depend; ard the folution of various queltions relating 
to the integrity of the facred text. If all the MSS. could 
be found to which Stephens referred for the controverted 
text, 1 John v. 7, the euthenticity of that paflage might 
ftand perhaps upon a very different footing. The famous 
Vatican Ms. was long thqught to be one of thofe employed 
in the Complutenfian edition; but Dr. Marth, who has ex- 
amined the point with care, finds no proof of its having 
been followed. 

In the piefent ftate of Biblical criticifm, it is well under. 
flood, that common editions give very imperfeét ideas of the 
MSS. on which they are founded; that the editors either 

-mmiftike the readings, or endeavour, according to their own 
ideas, to amend them;-and that no complete dependence 
can be had, but upontho!e editions which under-ake to give 
the original MS. line by line, and letter by leiter, without 
any deviation, even for the corrc@tion of manifeft errors. 
In this way the indefatigable and deeply learned Woide 
publifhed that part of the Alexandrian MS. which contains 
the New Teflament: and Dr. Kipling the celebrated Codex 
Beza, which is preferved in the public library at Cambridge, 
A few claflical MSS. have been publifhed in the fame w-y; 
among which the moft remarkable are, the Vatican copy 
of Anacreon, contained in the fame volume with the An- 
thologia, printed entirely on. copper plates,.by that moft 

- Jaboiious of all ‘collators, Spallettt: and the Herculaneum 

_copv of Prilademus de Mufica, exhibited with equal exattne!s 
by Signior Carlo Rofini, of Naples *. 

The famous Vatican MS. of the Septuagint, ought un- 
doubtedly to have been publifhed in the fame way, and had 
it been preferved in England, we hope it would have been 
fo edited. The rival MS. the Alexandrian, prefented to 
Charles If. by the Patriarch of Conftantinople, and now in 
the Britifh Mufeum, weil deferves the fame care. There js 
no other method of guarding againft the innumerable acci- 
dents which, under the moft careful cuftody, may happen 
to an important manufciipt. Cafualty ‘may deftroy the 
whole, as the fire in the Cotton library confumed, (within a 





* See the defcription of this work in the Britifh Critic, 
vo'. ¥. p- 682. 
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very few fragments,)a MS. perhaps flillolder than the Alex. 
andrian, containing the Book of Genefis*: or the gras 
dual effets of trme, damp, or even careful ufe, may obli- 
terate parts, which cannot again be reftored. But when 
labour and care have produced an exact pitture of a MS. 
which can hardly be diftinguifhed from. the original, ever 
trace of a letter, mark, or even of an erafure being a 
then the exiftence of the MS. may be faid to be perpetuated, 
and critics may for ever make their obfervations on it, 

The Alexandrian MS. contains the whole of the Old 
Teflamert and Apocrypha, with the New Teftament, and 
the firit Epiftle of Clement to the Corinthians, with a frage 
ment of ihe fecond, It 1s comprifed in four folio volumes, 
written on vellum, and in capital letters. Of thefe, the 
chief part of the fourth volume, containing the New Tel- 
tament, was publifhed by Dr. Woide, on types caft on pure 
pofe, to reprefent the original letters, and with every poflible 
attention to exaétnefs. No work of learned labour has been 
more juftly appreciated than this of Dr. Woide, which is 
introduced by a profoundly curious preface, on the age, 
nature, and peculiarities of the MS. illuftrated by an en- 
graved plate, containing {pecimens of various other MSS. 
of high antiquity. The three larger volumes, therefore, 
and a {mall part of the fourth, (containing Clemens,) remain 
unedited, and the types caft for Woide have had no further 
employ ment, till the prefent tafk was undertaken by Mr. Baber. 
Grabe, indeed, publifhed the whole fcriptural part; but with 
common types, and in acommon form, without any attempt 
to imitate the MS. Mr. Baber having obtained Woide’s 
types, appears to be willing to undertake the whole, feverely 
laborious as the tafk muft be, and has fent forth this edition 
of the Pfaler as a fpecimen of what is propofed. 

The copy of the Pfalter, thus publifhed, confifls of about 
fifteen folio fheets, befides the preface, and various readings : 
and the Book of Pfalms is conipletely contained in it, except 
that there is a chafm ia the original-MS. from Pfalm xlix. 
ver. 19, to Pfalm Ixxix. ver. 12, which, of courfe, is not 
fupplied in the printed copy. This chafm is not new, but 
was noticed alfo by Grabe, and by a writer fuppoled by 
Mr. B. to be Patrick Junius, hbrarian to Charles I], in the 
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' ® See Mr. Planta’s Catalogue of the Cotton Library, Orho, 
B, v1. Woide fays of this MS. ** Quis non dolet fatwum MS4, 
Cottoniani Genefus comprchendentis, qui anno feculi hujus 
23° [31°.] Londini in totus fere combuftus eft?” Prat. ad N. T. 
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MS. itfelf*. It appears to have been caufed by the lofs of 
fome leaves, at on early period. Clofe as the attention muft 
be, which is required to produce an exa&t fuc-fimile of fuch 
a MS. noticing every minute peculiarity, and noting even 
the fpaces where letters have vanifhed, a ftill more difficult 
labour, in our opinion, has been exerted to produce the 
eighteen pages which follow, and contain an exaé collation 
of this copy with the correfponding parts of the Vatican 
MS.: .and at the fame time a notice of all fuch peculiarities 
in the MS. as are not otherwife expreffed. We are inclined 
to give a f{pecimen of this part, to exemplify the extreme 
diligence of the editor; and we may as well give it from the 
beginning, as from any other part. ' 





Titulus ¥aArygiov minio seriptus, 
Ps. I. 1, Linea prima-minio scripta, ‘i 
2. XA WE A Md G\ litera quadam ex utraque parte Z 
vou Hi erasa, spatium relictum est vacuum; quid olim 
extiterit, nunc discerni nequit, E 
3. ecraiproscre. || TEX ,TA—ravre. || roryoy.—moiy.V. 
5. acvebeis.—os aceters. V. || os apaprwrou—auaprwao. V. 4 
Ps, II. 2, d:apaduwa, minio scriptum.—non habet V. 
4. evyeraceras pro eyyedaceras.—enyeracetas, V. || exuoxrecic: 
pro exuuxrepiss. Ky 
5. Jd »N' TOW C> litera quedam, € suspicor, ante av. 
fous erasa est, et in fine vocis rasura altera super qua 4q 
sigma rescriptum manu antiqua. 4 
6. diayyerAwy.—diayyearwy. V. :. 
a rereNinicr » Hi minusculum superins a manu ve- : 
tusta, puto librarii, adscriptum. 4 
8. wepa.—vepara. V. 
9. IC AICDCI<CEYVHE, sic scriptum.—ws cxzvos. V. 





We have only to obferve here that, inftead of noting 
‘« Titulus minio {criptus,” &c. it would furely have been 
better to have idiot in red, all the words which are fo 
written in the original. The additional trouble would have 
been fmall, and it would have made all thefe obfervattons un- 
neceflary, belides improving the appearance of the copy. 
It will, however, be allowed, that to write feventy-two folio 





* See various readings, p. Qs COl. a 
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columns of fuch.obfervations, was no fmall exertion of in- 
duftry. ° 

Yet from the labour of going through the whole Septua- 
gint in this. way, Mr. Baber does not fhrink, if he could 
meet with the neceffary encouragement. The timesare in 
fome refpeéts inaufpicious, the continent being ftill clofed 
againft all encouragement of the Englifh prefs. About 
three hundred copies appear to be jubfcribed for to the 
prefent publication, without going out of thefe dominions 
for fupport. Could an equal or a larger number be pro- 
cured for another portion (the Pentateuch for inftance), Mr. 
B, would,“ we conceive, immediately proceed: and fuch a 
work might be produced, as would eclipfe every other labour 
of the kind. 

Mr. Baber’s preface is fhort, as he had been anticipated 
in every thing refpeéting the hiflory and chara¢ter of the 
MS. by his illuftrious predeceffor, Woide, Wiuth refpect 
to the exaétnefs of his method, he thus exprefles himfelf. 


‘¢ Opus impreffum totidem folia, paginas, columnas, lineas, 
ac literas compleCtitur, quot codex Mantfcriptus ; et hujus inter. 
punctiones breviationes, punctulz, notulz et litera, five maxima, 
five minores, five minima, imo errores et vitia fideliter expri- 
muntur. Typis iifdem, quibus Woidius Novum Teftamentum 
e Codice Aleaandrino defcripfit, ufus fum.’’ 


A very few errata, (only 9,) which after all the author's 
care, had efcaped notice, are correéted in p. xi. of the pre- 
face; and it is not likely that many more, if any, have re- 
mained undeteéted, in an examination fo very minute. 
Every lover of Biblical literature will with well to his un- 
dertaking, and will rejoice if it fhould be poflible to conti- 
tinue, it with Britifh patronage alone. 

We fubjoin the firft fouricen lines of the MS. by way of 
fpecimen, in the fame types, which we haye borrowed for 


the purpofe. 
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I<AIENO A COAMA PTUDA@NOYKECTH 

ISAIGTTU<KA.OC A PAAOIMCDNOY 
I<EI<ACICEN 

RAXA! MM CONTOSNOMIKYTO 
OCAHMAAY TOY 

IX<AIGENTCONOMOUDAY TOYMEAGE | 
THCEIHNMEPACIXAINYIKTO 

IS<AIECTECDCTO3 YAONTOTTECDY 
TEYMENONTTAPATACAIE3_O 
AOYCTODNY AX TODN 

OTONI<APTTONAY TOY ACOCECIEN 
I<AIPOAY TOY 


Thefe types being all prepared, it would be a pity that no 4 
further ufe fhould be made of them, " 





oe ae 


Art. Il. Chrifttan Morals: by Hannah More. Two 4 
Volumes, royal 12mo. 12s. Cadell and Davies. 1815. — 


HAT Mrs. More’s has been a ftudious, as well as an © 
ufeful life, the number and excellence of her works un- 
deniably prove: but her chief Rudy, of late years at leaf, © 


feems to have been the fiyudy of human nature, and of her 7% 


own heart. . Nor has this been merely a fpeculative ftudy. © 
Her objet in it appears uniformly to have been, to improve 7 
the one and the other, by deteéting, if poflible, every latent 7 
caufe of corruption; fhowing its inconfiftency, with the © 
Chriflian principle, developing, at once, the mode of attack, 
and the powers of refiftance; and proving, thatif many are ~ 
in Ganger who fancy themfelves fecure, all might at length | 
attain fecurity, if they would only ufe the means which are | 
gracioufly put within their reach. We know not of any / 
modern writings fo eminently calculated to enable the higher 

clafles of fociety, more particularly, to examine into the 
flate of their own minds, with refpeét to religion; and, 
avoiding all pernicious heat of enthufialm, to raife them ta 
a higher and a better tone, than that in which they may have 
been ufed to dcquiefce, It would be abfurd not to add, after 
having faid this, that we-know of no writings more ad- 
mirably calculated to be ufeful. If the true feeling of re- 
ligion can be reftored in the higher orders, means will not 
be wanting, nor difficult to communicate it to the lower. 


The 
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The prefent work may be, confidered asa fequel to the 
two volumes pubhfhed im 1811, enutled ** Praétical Piety.” 
li is, indeed, futhof pra€tical piety, and fuch as every one 
may, and ought to 1recuce to practice. 

The firft chapter of the * -Cariftian Morals’ affords as 
remarkable an initance as can le feen, of an author’s nia 
felf-examination, carried to the minuteft points. It is en- 
titled, * On the w iters of pious books ;” and though the 
writer of this makes no mention whatever of herfelt, nor 
even the remorelt «Hufion to her own cafe, yet nothing can 
be more evident, than that the whole has been the refult of 
her truly coretul and. confcientions ex.mination of her own 
heart, its mouves, and its feelings. It ftands in this place 
the move happily 2s, without the formality of a preface, it 
gives a complete,introduction to the whole, removing every 
idea of arrogant aflumption in the writer, who thus under. 
tukes to advife her fellow-chriflians. It fhows, beyond all 
power of mifapprehenfion, that fhe is humble; that fhe has 
tafked her own heart to the utmofl, to deteét every latent 
fault; and that while fhe makes it a point of confcience to 
inflruét, fhe makes’ it no lefs fo to avoid all the pride of an 
inftruétor. It 1s not that many of her readers are likely to 
be employed in writing pious books, but that all may know 
with what feelings, and with whet confcioufnefs of the 
dangers attached, even to this laadable office, their advifer 
fat down to her tafk. However evil may feem to be ba- 
nifhed from fuch a defign, by its very nature, is it, fhe afks, 
in fa€t fo exempted? 


“ The employment is good, the motive is likely to be pure ; 
the work may be unexceptionable in its tendency, and ufeful in its 
confequences. But is it always beneficial to the writer, in the 

roportion in which he intends it to be profitable to the reader?” 
Vol. i, pe. Ie 


This is enquiring very clofely, but it 1s wife fo to enquire ; 
and’ the smode of condufting the examination fhows with 
what fincérity it was, underiaken, Let us give a {mall 


{pecimen, 


*¢ As tq the writer, is he nor in danger of being abforbed in 
the mechanical part of his work, till religious compofition 
dwindles into a mere ferular operation ?, May he not be diverted 
from his main objet by an Over-attention to el’ gance, to cor. 
reCinefs, to ornament,—all which indeed are neceflary ; for if he 
would benefit he muft be read, if he would be read he mutt plea, 
if he would pleafe he muft endeavour to excel ;-~but may he nat 
in taking fome, take tou much pains tu pleafe, and fo become lefs 

B 4 folictious 
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folicitous to benefit, to the injury both of his readers and himfelf ? 
May not the very lopping and pruning his work, the flowers which 
he is anxioufly fticking into it, the little decorations with which 
he is fetting off thofe parts which he fears may be thought dry 
and dull, raife a feniation in his mind not unlike that which a vain 
beauty feels in tricking out her perfon? May he not, by too much 
confidence in his own powers, be blind to errors obvious to all but 
himfelf ; or elfe may he not ufe the file too affiduoufly, and by 
over-labour in {fmoothing the afperities of his ftyle, diminith the 
force of his meaning, and polifh honcft vigour into unprofitable 
elegance ?”’ Vol. i. p. 3. 


What can give us more confidence in the fincerity ef a 
writer, than to fee her thus exaét’ in ferutinizing the pofh- 
bilities of errer, which may lurk invher own heart? Nor is 
this care fligh:ly exerted, fince the chapter which exemplifies 
it extends to thirty four pages. One more inftance from it 
will, we conceive, bring the temper of the writer more com- 
pletely before our view. 


‘¢ The writer of good books, in common with other authors, 
is expofed to one danger from which other men are more exempt, 
that of being foimmediately the object of his own attention. ‘This 
may lead him to be too full of himfelf. His intelleét is even 
more conftantly before his eyes than the form and face of the beauty 
are before hers. But if in this exercife he may be tempted to think 
too well of his underftanding, the mifchief will be counterafted by 
the advantage which fuch a clofe view may bring to his heart. 
The faults he reprehends in general, will bring his own faults 
more forcibly before him, and it will be a humbling confideration, 
which he will not fail to prefs home on himfelf, to reflect, that he 
is better able to penetrate into the receffes of the erring hearts of 
others, from the fympathies of his own,’’ Vol. i. p, 21. 


We do not perceive that any fludied method is obferved 
in this work, ‘The chapters follow naturally, but feveral of 
them might have been introduced equally well in other 
fituations. But on the whole, the reader is led on with fatis- 
faétion, and with conftant advantage. After the firft chapter, 
above-noticed, the reft in this volume follow thus: 2..On 
Providence. 8. Practical Ufes of the Doétrine of Pro- 
vidence. 4, Thy Will be done. 5. On Parable. 6. On 
the Parable of the Talents. 7. On Influence, confidered as 
a Talent. 8. On Time, confidered asa Talent. 9, On 
Charity. 10. On Prejudice. 11. Particular Prejudices. 
12. Farther Caufes of Prejudice, 13. Humality, the only 
true Greatnefs, 

The 
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The chapters of the fecond volume are thefe, the numbers 
being contihued from the firft. 14. On Retirement. 15. 
Dangers and Advantages of Retirement. 16. An Inquiry 
why fome good Sort of People are not better. 17. The 
Inquiry continued. 16. Thoughts refpeétiully fuggetted to 
good Sort of People. 19. On Habits. 20. Inconfiftency 
of Chriftians with Chriftianity. 21. Expoftulation with the 
inconfiftent Chriftian. 22. Refleftions of an inconfiftent 
Chriflian after a ferious perufal of the Bible. 23. The 
Chriftian in the World. 24. Difficulties and Advanta 
of the Chriftian in the World. 25. Candidus. 26, The 
eltablifhed Chriftian. 

In the chapter on Providence, which is the fecond of the 
work, there are many valuable obfervations ; and the manner 
in which the doétrine is applied to the events now penis 
in'the world, is at once ftriking and ufeful. The illuitration 
drawn from complicated works of human invention 1s one 
of the moft apt, ‘“ Si liceat parvis componere magna,” 
that can be imagined. 


*¢ Without a thorough conviétion of this confolatory dottrine, 
[that of Providence] what can we make of the events which are now 
paffing before our eyes? What can we fay to the perplexed ftate of 
an almoft defolated world ? There is no way of difentangling the 
confufion but by feeing God in every thing.—Not to adore his 
Providence as having grand {cheme which he 1s carrying on, 
fome remote beneficial end in view, fome unrevealed defign to ac. 
complifh, by means not only infcrutable but feemingly contra. 
dictory, is prattical atheifm. ‘To contemplate the events which 
diftraét the civilized world, the tyranny which tears up order and 
morality by the roots; to behold the calamities of fome, the 
crimes of others—fuch blacknefs gathering over the heads of fome 
countries, fuch tempefts burfting over thof¢ of others— thefe fcenes 
muft fubvert the faith, muft extinguifh the hope, of all who do 
not firmly believe that the fame power which ‘¢ ftilleth the raging 
of the fea and the noife of the waves,’’ can in his own good time 
alfo ftill the maduefs of the people; will in his appointed feafon 
enable us to fay, ‘ And where is the fury of the oppreffor ?’? He 
may, and we know not how foon, enable us to afk, * Where is 
the man that made the earth to tremble—that did fhake kingdoms 
—that made the world as a wildernefs—that deftroyed the cities 
thereof—ihat opened not the houfe of his prifoners ?? Yes—cifor- 
ganized as the ftate of the world appears to be, let us be aflured 
that it isnot turned adrift, that chings are not left to go on at ran- 
dom. Though the people are rebellious, the Sovereign ‘has not 
renounced his dominion over them. ‘The moft oppreffiye and de- 
ftructive agents are his my fterious minifters ; they are carrying on, 
though unconfcioufly, his univerfal plan—a plan, which ‘though © 
’ complicated 
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complicated is confiftent; though apparently diforderly will be 
found finally harmonious. 

*« [n fome pieces of mechanifm we have obferved different artitts 
employed in different branches of the fame machinery : in this 
divifion of labour, each man performs his allotted portion, in utter 
ignorance perhaps, not only of the portions afligned to the others, 
but alfo of the ultimate application of his own. Bufy in executing 
his fingle pin, or fpring, or wheel, it is no part-of his concern 
to underftand the work affigned to others, {till lefs to comprehend 
the fcheme of the mailer. But though the workman is ignorant 
how the whole is to be arranged, the machine would have been in. 
complete without his feemingly inconfiderable contribution, In 
the mean-time the mafter unites, by apt junctures and articulations, 

rts which were not known tobe fufceprible of connection ; com. 
Pines the feparate divifions without difficulty, becaufe the feveral 
workmen have only been individually helping to accomplith the 
original plan which had previoully exifted in his inventive mind.’’ 


Vol.'i. pi 42. , 








Chapter 4, which is entitled “ Thy Will.be done,” 1s of 
high excellence. This fhort portion of our Lord’s Prayer 
‘includes, it is jufily obferved, much more than ts ufually 
fuppofed. It takes in « large fweep cf a€tive duties, as well 
as the whole compals of paffive obedience. ‘* Tt involves 
doing as well as fuffering, a€tivity as well-as acquiefeence, 
zeal as, well as forbearance. . Yet the concife petition daily 
flips off the tongue. without our reflefting on ihe weight of 
the obligation we are impofing on ourlelves, Wedo not 
confider the extent and confequences of the prayer \e are 
offering, the facrifices, the trials, the, privations it may in- 
volve.”. ** Weare ready to think that a prayer rounded in 
‘four monofyllabies, can {carcely involve duties co-extenfive 
with our whole courle of being.” The intelligent reader 
will eufily fee what an extent of admenition may be founded 
on thefe remarks; and we can affure him that the fuper- 
ftruéture is worthy of the foundation. 

The chapters‘on ** Parable” are ftrongly illuflrative of the 
fubje&, It is fhown that fuch a mode of inftruction is fitteft 
for the mafs of mankind. “ By engaging attention, and ex- 
citing curiofity, it developes truth with more effe& than by a 
more explicit expofition, By laying hold on the imagination, 
paraole infinuates itfelf intothe affections ;” and confequently 

-§ he who knew what was in man,” frequently adopted this 
mode of inftruétion, Tothe Parable of the Talents, a whole 
chapter is given; and the feveral talents, with which we are 
entrufted, form the fubje&t of fome that follow, Thefe 

> talents are influence which is confidered in yarioug branches, 
fying 
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time * and charity. We have then three chapters on “ Preju- 
dice,” which is juftly obferved to be, ‘ perhaps, the moft <ifh- 
cult of all errors to be eradicated from the human mind.” The 
warnings of this writer, of courie, are chiefly dire¢ted againft 
thofe prejudices which obftruct the operaion of Chriftian 
principles. The next chapter treats of ** Humility,” as the 
invariable and indifpenfable grace of the Chriffian life, 
« Pride being the radical dillemper of the natural man; the 
bufinefs, the duty, the bleffednefs of the fpiritual man 1s 
to be freed from it.”’ The following illuftiation of it has 
great beauiy. 


“ However valuable high intelle&ual attainments have been 
found in the vindication of religion, however beneficially talents 
and learning have been exerted in adducing the evidences and 
augmenting the illuftrations of divine truth, yet for the moft 
ftriking exemplification of genuine piety, ‘To this man will I 
look, faith the Lord, who is of an humble fpirit.’ Chriitianity 

‘ives a new form to the virtues, by re-cafting them in this mould, 
Humility may be faid to operate on the human charatter like the 
fculptor, who, in chiffeling out the flatue, accomplifhes his objeét, 
not by laying on, but by paring off, not by making extraneous 
additions, but by retrenching fupérfluities ; till every part of the 
‘redundant material is cleared away. ‘The redu€tion which true 
‘religion effeéts, of {welling paflions, irregular thoughts, and en- 
cumbering defires, produces at length on the human mind fome 
affimilation to the divine image—that model by which it works 
—as the human refemblance is gradually, and at length fuccefsfully, 
wrought in the marble.’* Vol, i. p. 270. 


The contrafted yiew of the ‘* meannefs of pride’’ has alfo 
no lefs merit thay truth, 


** While humility is never at variance with itfelf, pride is 
a very inconfiftent principle. It knows not only how to affume 
the garb of the attribute to which it is oppofed, but even defcends 
to be abject, which humility never is. Confider it on one fide, 
nothing is fo felf-fupported ; furvey it on the other, you wiil 

rceive that nothing is fo dependent, fo full of claims, fo exacting, 
To inadpebla of fubfitting on itfelt. It is made up of extrintic 
appendages; it leads a life of mendicity ; it ftoops to beg the 
alms of other men’s good opinion for its daily bread. It is true, 
the happinefs of a proud man, if he have rank, arifes from anicea 
of his own importance ; but ftill, to feed and maintain this’ greedy 
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* When the improvement of time is menticned,, let us not 
omit again to recommend to our readers, that ineftimable manual 
en the fubject, Mr, Penn’s ‘* Biofcope.”” See Vol. xi. p. 374- 
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felf.importance, he muft look around him. His pleafures are de. 
rived, not fo much from his perfonal enjoyments, as from his 
fuperiority to others; not fo much from what he poffeffes, as 
from the refpeét his poffeffions infpire. As he cannot entirely fup- 
port his feelings of greatnefs by what he finds in himfelf, he 
fupplies the deficiency by looking backward to his anceftors, and 
downward upon his train. With all his felf-confequence, he is re. 
duced to borrow his dignity from the merits of the one, and the 
numbers of the other. By thus multiplying himfelf, he feels not 
only individually, but numerically, great. Thefe foreign aids 
and adjunés help him to enlarge the fpace he fills in his own 
imagination, and he is meanly contented to be admired for what 
is, in effect, no part of himfelf. This-fentiment is, however, by 
no means limited to rank or riches. 

“¢ If the penury of pride drives it to feek its aliment in the 
praife of others, it is chiefly becaufe we want their good opinion 
to confirm us in that which we have of ourfelves.” Vol. i. 
p- 288. 


The chapters on ** Retirement,” with which the fecond vo- 
Jume opens, though not very flrongly connefted with what pre- 
cedes or follows them, have much merit in developing the true 
fources of internal comfort, The author particularly cau- 
tions thofe who retire not to miftake their own motives for it. 
‘We may fancy we are retiting from motives of bis tap 


when we are only feeking a more agreeable mode of life; 
or we may be aying es duty, when we fancy weare flying 
from temptation. e may flatter ourfelves we are feeking 
the means of piety, when we are only rugning away from 
the perplexities of our fituation; from trials, which make, 
‘perhaps, a part of our duty.” The piéture of a great 
ftatefman retiring for eafe, and meeting with difappointment, 
has fomewhere been given more in detail, though we forget 
by whom. It is obferved alfo, that ‘* Retirement,-though 
favourable te virtue, is not without its dangers ;” and thefe 
dangers are well explained. ‘* Intelleét is not kept in ex- 
ercife. Weare apt to give to infignificant topics an undue 
importance; to become arbitrary ; to impofe eur opinions 
as laws; to contract, with narrownefs of thinking, an im- 
patience of oppofition,” Thefe and other remarks are a 
further proof of that clofe examination into the human 
mind, ‘to which this auther has been fo long habituated ; 
and by which the is enabled to detec and obviate the moft 
unfufpeéted dangers ; a talent which, as we obferved, gives 
pecuhar value to.al! her writings. The conclufion of .this 
important topic is admirable, and at the fame time highly 
char«Cteriflic.of the writer, 
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‘¢ Far be it from me to aim at infpiring difguft at human life, 
or any defpair of the real happinefs which is attainable in it. 
This attainment is a fimple procefs: to contra& our defires, that 
they may be always fewer than our wants; not to expect from 
this life more than God meant we fhould find in it. Neicher to 
be governed by fenfe or fancy, but by the unerring word and will 
of God ; to think conftantly that the happinefs of a Chriftian will 
always be more in hope than in poffeffion; to remember that though 
deep and bitter fufferings are incident to our frame and ftate, yet 
the heavieft and the werft are thofe which maz infli€ts on man, or his 
own paffions on himfelf ; that we are only truly and irremedia. 
bly unhappy when we faften our defires on obje&s unfuitable or 
unattainable—objects neither commenfurate to our higher nature, 
nor adapted to our future hope.’’ Vol. ii. p. 47. 


But, perhaps, to the clafs of readers for whom thefe 
volumes are chiefly calculated, no part is more important 
than the chapters which next follow, and are addreffed to 
thofe who are but too apt to fancy themfelves fufficiently 
good already; who flumber on the dead level of mediocrity, 
and are apparently more afraid of being too good, than of not 
being good enough. Thefe chapters, therefore, are dedi- 
cated to the very interefting enquiry, **‘ Why fome good 
fort of people are not better,” and to the earneft endeavour 
to make them fo. A fpecimen from the beginning of chapter 
16, where the fubje&t is opened will give, perhaps, a fufficient 
infight into the defign of the author. 


‘© There is aclafs of pleafing and amiable perfons whom it 
would be difficult not to love, and unjuft not to refpedt ; but of 
whom, though candour obliges us to entertain a favourable hope, 
yet we are compelled to fay, that their general condutt is rather 
blamelefs than excellent; their practice rather unoffending than 
exemplary ; that their chara€ter rather exhibits a capacity for 
higher attainments, than any demonftration that fuch attainments 
are a@tually made. 

‘« Thefe are the people who, from their fobriety of deportment 
and orderly habits, we fhould be naturally led to expect would 
make a great proficiency in religion. They are feldom hurried 
into irregularities; difcretion is their cardinal virtue. They 
are frequently quoted as patterns of decorum; the finger of re. 
proach can feldom be pointed at their conduct; that of ridicule, 
never, They are not feldom kind and humane, feeling and cha- 
ritable ; they fill many relative duties in a manner which might 
put to the blufh not a few, from whofe higher profeffion better 
things might have been expected. 

“© € You have fketched a perfect chara@ter,’ methinks I. hear 
fome angry reader exclaim. What more does fociety demand? 

What 
1 
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What more would the moft correét man require in his fon or 
his wife, his ffler or his daughter ? 

‘* Weare indeed moft ready to allow, that few, comparatively, 
go fo far; we grant that the world would be a much lefs dif. 
orderly and vexatious fcene than it is, if the greater number 
reached thefe heights which we yet prefume to confider as in. 
adequate to the requifitions of the Gofpel, as infufficient to 
anfwer the claims’ of Chriftianity. Would it not be a very 
melancholy confideration, if this moft encouraging cireumftance, 
of their being wot far from the kingdom of God, fhould ever— 
which Heaven avert !—prove a poflible reafon for their not enter. 
ing into it; if their being alm? Chriftians, fhould be the very 
preventing caufe of their becoming altogether fuch ?”’ 

‘* ‘Their education has been governed rather by proprieties than 
principles. ‘They have learned to difapprove of hardly any thing 
an the way of pleafure for its own fake, but highly to reprobate 
the extremes to which diforderly people carry it. ‘hey cenfure 
a thing not fo much for being wrong in itelf, as for being im. 
moderate in the degree. ‘They condemn all the improper prac. 
tices againit which the world fets its face, but have not very 
diltinét ideas of the right and the wrong in any thing which it 
tolerates. Religion, which has made a part of their early in- 
ftruction, tock its turn with the ufual accomplifhments, though 
fubordinately with refpec&t to the earneftnefs with which it was 
inculcated, and with about the fame proportion of the time al. 
Jotted to it, as minutes bear to hours. It was taught as a need- 
ful thing, but not as the ove thing needful. Religion, however, 
continues to maintatn its appropriate place in their reading, and, 
to a certain degree, to be adopted into their pra¢tice, bearing 
nearly the fame proportion to other objects as it did when they 
were initiated into its elements. They were bred in its forms, 
and in its forms they perfift to live, if the term /ive can be pro. 
perly applied to any thing which is deftitute of the characters 
and properties of life. hey live, it is true, but it is as the 
vegetable world lives in the winter’s froft, which does not in. 
deed kill it, but benambs its powers, and fufpends its vitality. 

“© They make a confcience of reading the Scriptures, but 
fometimes interpret them too much in their own favour, inftead 
of judging of the duties they ineulcate by fuch properties and 
refults as they promife to produce. In making it their ftudy, 
they neglect to make it their itandard. 

‘‘ They deceive themfelves on many points, by taking their 
meafures from rules that are not legitimate. One makes his 
own tafte and inclination his meafure of practice, another the ex- 
ample of an accredited friend; almoit all plead the dread of 
fingularity, the vanity of oppofing your judgment to that of 
the world, and the abfurdity of fetting up a ftandard which you 
know to be unattainable. If you cenfure the thoughtlefinefs of 
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the diffipated, they cenfure it too; lamenting that there fhould 
ever be an abufe of things fo innocent and lawful. If you re- 
prefent the beauty of piety, they approve. ofvevery kind of ex. 
cellence in the abftract, but when you appeal to particular in- 
ftances, refer them to actual exemplifications, they intimate, thar, 
in refpect to whatever exceeds their own meafure, it carries in it 
fomewhat of affumption and pretence; or elfe they infinuate, 
that however proper the thing may be in the perfons alluded to, 
their fituation admits of an exemption; that what may be jufti- 
fiable in others differently ficuated, would be objectionable under 
their circumftances. Thus we involve ourfelves in the flimfy 
web of a delufive fophiftry till the error becomes deftructive be- 
fore it is difcerned. 

‘¢ Excefs of every kind is what they carefully avoid ; and 
excefs in religion as much as in any other thing. | Under this 
bead they expunge zeal from their catalogue of virtues. The 
eftablifhment of a corre& character is their firft obje@, and the 
good cpinion of the world the inftrument by which they eftablith 
it. This keeps their views low ; though it cofts as much pains 
and precaution to keep up a high reputation on worldly grounds 
as it would to cultivate the principle itfelf, whofe refults wou'd, 
in fome refpects, be nearly the fame as what they are labouring 
to attain. Jo be the thing would be a fhorter cut to comfort, 
than by inceflant. ftudy and effort to keep up its appearance. 

‘‘ Propriety and order, virtues in themfelves, obtain for them 
the reputation of ftili higher virtues ; all that appears is fo ami- 
able, that the world readily gives them credit for qualities which 
are: fupofed to lie behind, and are only prevented by diffidence 
from appearing. ‘They carry on with each other an intercourfe 
of reciprocal, but meafured flattery ; this ferves to promote kind- 
nefs to each other, and efteem for themfelves. Sclf-complacency 
is rather kept out of fight by the delicacy of good-breeding, 
than fubdued by religious convittion. ‘They are rather governed 
by certain of the more fober worldly maxims, than by the 
ftriGtnefs of Chriftian difcipline. Though they fear fin, and 
avoid it, yet it is to be fufpefted they moitt carefully avoid thofe 
faults which are moft difreputable, and that its impropriety has 
its full fhare with its turpitude in their abhorrence. 

‘*. As to religion, they rather refpect, than love it. They 
feem to intimate, that there is fomething of irreverence in any 
familiarity with the fubject, and place it at an awful diftance, 
as a thing whofe myflerious grandeur would be diminifhed by a 
too near approach. Another reafon why they confder religion 
rather as‘ an object of veneration than affection, is, becaufe they 
erroneoufly conceive it to be an enemy to innocent pleafure. 

«* If they are not perfedtly good Chriftians, it is not be. 
eaufe they are good Jews, for they do not ‘* talk of the words’’ 
which were commanded under that difpenfation, wher they fit 
in their boufe, and when they walk by the wey, and when they lic 
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down, and when they rife up. Religion engages their regard 
fomewhat in the way in which the laws of the land engage ir, 
as fomething facred, from being eftablithed by cuftom and pre- 
cedent; as a valuable inftitution for the prefervation of the 
public good ; but it does not intereft their feelings ; they do not 
confider it fo much a thing of individual concern, as of genera} 
protection. Of its eftablifhment by authority they think more 
highly, than of-its bufinefs with their own hearts ; of its influence 
in maintaining general order, than of its efficacy in promoting 
in themfelves peace and joy. In fhort, they carve out an image 
of: religion not altogether unorthodox, but which, like the un- 
informed ftatue of the enamoured artift, though a beautiful figure, 
is without life, or power, ‘or motion. 

‘¢ The more obvious duties being difcharged, they are a little 
inclined to think, that too confiderable a portion of their time 
and talents are left at their own difpofal. Large intervals of 
leifure are rather affumed to be a neceflary repofe and refrefhment 
from right employments and benevolent. a¢tions, and as purchafed 
by their performance, than as having any fpecific application of 
their own. In fhort, things which they call indifferent, make - 
up too large a portion of their fcheme of life, and in their diftri- 
bution of time. 

“© The clafs we are confidering 2re apt to be very fevere in 
their-cenfures of thofe who have loit their reputation, while they 
are rather. too charitable to thofe. who only deferve to lofe it. 
This exceffive valuation of externals is not iikely. to be accom-. 
panied with great candour in judging the difcredited andthe 
unfortunate. Errors which we ourfelves have had no temptation 
to commit, we are too much difpofed-to think out of the reach 
of pardon; and, while we juftly commend innocence, we give 
too: little credit to repentance. - 

£* The misfortune is, they do not fo much as fufpec& that 
these is any higher ftate of -being, any degree of {piritual life, 
beyond what they have attained.. They confider religion rather 
as a fcheme of rules, than a. motive principle, as a ftationary 
point, than a perpetual progrefs. They confider its obfervances 
rather as an end, than a means. It is not fo much natural pre. 
fumption which roots them where they are, for, in ordinary 
cafes, they are perhaps diffident and modeft; it is not always 
conceit which prevents their minds from fhooting upwards: it 
is the low notion they enteftain of the genius of Chriftianity ; 
it is the inadequatenefs of their views with its requirements ; it 
is their unacquaintednefs with the fpirit.of that religion which 
they profefs honeftly, but underitand indiftinély. This igno-. 
rance makes them reft fatisfied with a ftate which did not fatisfy 
the great Apoftle. While shey think they have made a progrefs 
fufficient to juftify them in believing they have ‘ already at- 
tained,’ Ais vaft attainments ferved only to prevent his looking 
back on them, ferved only to ftimulate him to prefs forward to- 
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wards the mark. Some good fort of people, on the contrary, act 
as if they were afraid of being different from what they are, or 
of being furprifed into becoming better than they intended. 

és Among the many caufes which concur to keep them at a 
fort of determined diftance from ferious piety, a not uncommon 
one is, their happening to hear of thie injudicious exhibition of 
feligion in ole or more of its high but eccehtfic profeffors : thefe 
they affect to believe, are fair {pecimiehs of the fo much vaunted 
religious world, Inftead of inquiting what is the true fériptural 
view of Chriftianity, that they may make nearer approaches to 
it, they are far more anxioufly concerned to recede, as far as 

ffible, from perfons who falfely profefs to be its beft repre- 
Pcateek They conclude, and, in fome inftances, but too 
juitly, that the profeffion of thefe people has not transformed their 
hearts, but their connections; that they have adopted a party 
xathet chan a principle, embraced a cloud for a goddets and an 
opinion, inftead of a tule of conduct; and they obferve that they 
are unjuft in their enmities to other claffes, in proportion to 
fhe violence of their attachment to their own. It is no wonder 
if, with their partial view of the fubjeét, they fhould be deterred, 
when they fee thefe perfons a¢t as much below their fyftem, as 
they themfelves not feldom live above their own. - 

‘¢ But they do not aét thus on other occafions. If they meet 
with an incompetent but bluftering lawyer, or an unfkilful bat 
prefumptuous phyfician, inftead of calumniating the two learned 
faculties, inftead of refolving to have fio more to do with either, 
they avoid the offending individuals, and look out fot founder 
practitioners. Hence, indeed, it is to be remiarked by the way, 
there arifes a new and powerful motive, why all who make a high 
profeffion of religion fhould not only be eminently careful to 
exhibit ah even and confiftent prattice, but fhould ftudioudly 
avoid in their converfation all offenfive phrafes, and repulfive ex. 
preflions ;' why. they fhould not be perpetually intimating, as if 
preaching the Gofpel was a party-bufinefs, and a bufinefs entirely 
confined to their own party.’’ Vok. ii. p. 49. 


It muft be obvious that an examination into a malady fo 
inveterate, with prefcriptions for the cure of it, cannot be 
comprifed within a very {mall compafs; and we fhall, doubt- 
lefs, be excufed from attempting to abridge, what ¢an only 
be initr: étive in detail. But we mott earneflly recommend, 
not only the perufal of thefe chapters, but a confiderate and 
careful reflé€lion upon them. ‘The chapters on Habits, and 
on inconfiftent Chriftianity are, ia fatt, clofely connefed 
with thele; and deferve their full proportion of. attention. 
The coneluding: chapters on the Conduét of a Chriftian in 
the "World, the charaéter of a judicious and enlightened 
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Chriftian under the name of Candidus, and of one who is 
finally eftablifted in habits’ of piety, muft furely remove, 
unlefs where prejudice has invincibly fixed it, every idea 
that the religion of this author has any thing of a fanatical 
caft, Nothing is here but what is temperate, judicious, and 
practical ; and. we cannot but avow it a8 a moft worthy 
object of defire, or if we may ufe the term, of Chriftian 
ambition, to become fuch, in temper and in condu€, as the 
ideal character here delineated by a moft able hand. 





—— 


Art. Iff. Finda Infanticide ;: an Account of the Meafures 
~ adopted for fuppreffing the Pra€tice of the {yftematic Murder 
by their Parents 0 Penale Infants, with incidental Remarks 
on othet Cuftoms peculiar to the Natives of India. Edited 
with Noles and Llluftrations, by Edward Moor, F. R. 8. 
Auther of the Hindu Pantheon. VWith.a Map. 4to..340 pp. 
il. 11s. 6d. Johnfon, .. 1311. ieee : 


AMONG ‘various extraordinary and improbable anecdotes 
relatéd concérhing the Amazons of antiquity, that, asa 
nation, they deftroyed one portion of their offspring, we 
have always confidered as the moft incredible tradition; alone 
fufficient, to betray .the,fabulous.origin of thole favage he- 
roines, and of their unnatural.inftitutions. Yet fome con- 
firmation of the ancient ftory, -and:,a horrid parallel with.the 
Amazonian flaughter of dh 8 may be found in the 
modern practice of certain Hindu tribes, who configned to 
death their female infants: This we learn from numerous me- 
morials, colle&ted by Major Moor, in the volume before us, 
and fo well authenticated, that no doubt can poffibly exif 
refpecting the fyftematical perpetration of thofe fa&s which 
hey record. 

he beginning of this work contains feveral extra&ts from 
letters writtén by the late Honourable Jonathan Duncan, 
Governor of Bombay, while refident at Benares, in the 
yéar 1789; when, as it appears, he firft received information 
on the fubjeét of that atrocity, which he was afterwards for- 
tunately inftrumental in abolifhing. 


“¢ [ am well affured,’’ fayshe, “ that it is no unfrequent prac- 
tice among the tribe of Rajkimar, to deftroy their daughters: by 
caufing the mothers to refufe them nurture: whence this race of 
men. do often from neceflity matry into other Raj-put families. 
The greateft exception that I can find to this melancholy truth 


is, 
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‘3, that vow and then, the more wealthy Rajkumars will fome. 
times fpare and bring up their female iffue; efpecially where they 
Happen to have none of the male line. This horrid cuftom «is 
faid to exift 2ifo among fome other tribes, more efpecially in. the 
Vizier’s dominions, and is thought te be founded, in, the extrava- 
gant, defire, of independency entettdined by this race of; men; 
joined, . perhapsy; to the fuppofed neceffity of procuring a fuitable 
fettlement in marriage for thefe devoted females, were they allowed 
10 grow up,.and the, difgrace which would enfue from avy omiffion 
in that refpect.. Nori, this fpecies of atrocity of recent inftitus 
tion; for a fimilar. prejudice, as exifting among the Judians, was 
known by the ancient Gteeks and Romans, as is found in the re- 


lations they. have left of this quartet of the globe.”” P. 4. 
In a fulbfequent letter, Mr. Duncan mentions that he had 


made a journey through the country near Benares, and cons 
vetfed with febesal ofthe Rajkumar tribe, from whofe con- 
feflions it was evident, that infanticide had long been, and 
at that time continued to! bé, very frequent among them; 
but that thofe who refided in the territories fubje€t to Britifh 
influence, ‘had confented, at his folicitation, to rendunce the 
abominable praétice, and to this effet had figned a written 
covenant.:. The benevolent exertions: of Mr. Duncan were 
alfo ermployed:amongft the people called Raghuvan/a, and in 
the diftri€t of Ghurwara, and in various parts ot Guzerat, 
where, it appears, according to reports and examinations of 
well-informed natives, that the houle of a Rajah, or chief of 
the Rajput tribe, was confidered as fuffering difgrace in the 
birth of a daughter; that the mothers withheld from their 
female infants the nourifhment fupplied for them by nature, 
and were! (with a few exceptions) accuitomed to deftroy them 
“an andy way?’ Ps 17. 
| But forthe purpofe of killing thetr newly-born children, 
the methods generally ‘adopted were—drowning them ina 
veflel, or ima hole filted with milk—{topping the mouth and 
noftrils fo as to caufe fuflocationor adminiftering opium. 
In the fupprefion,.of thefe barbarities, the philanthropic 
efforts of Mi. lincan were powerfully feconded by Lieute. 
nant-Colonel Alexander Walker, whofe Report, commyni- 
cated in the form of a letter (dated Bureda, March 15, 1808) 
contains the refult of his well-diretted inquiries, and: o¢ccu- 
ie the third chapter,’ a partvof thisiwork extremely inte- 
reiting. ; ? +2 
Among the Jarejahs,\a ‘Rajput tribe, Colonel Walker 
could only trace the origin‘of mtanticide to a fimple anec- 
dote, exhibiting, probably, fome remote: biftorical event, 
lightly difguifed. The tradition relates, that one of their 
C2 former 
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former Rujahs, or. chiefs, having a daughter of exquifite 
beauty, ordered his domeftic Brahman, or chaplain, to make 
arrangements for a matrimonial alliance between the lovely 
princefs, and forme perfon duly qualified for the tended ho. 
tour, by virtues, accomplifhments, and illuftrious birth— 
The Bralntian having travelled over many countries, returned 
to his chief; and reported, that he had not been able to dif. 
cover, among the noble families, any man uniting in himfelf 
‘all the perfotial and mental qualifications neceffary.. To pro. 
vide hufbands fuitable in rank and fortune for their daughters, 
the Hindus reckon a parental duty of the firft importance, 
and it is deemed highly reproachfal that females thould Tee 
main in a ftate of celibacy ‘after childhood. The failure, 
therefore, of his Brahman’s miffion, cauféd much affliaion to 
the Rajah; for, although very defirous that the’ princess 
fhould be married or affianced, yet he rejye&ted indignantly 

every propofal of a connexion with an inferior-clafs. “Thus 
- vembarraffed, he confulted the Brahman, who having charged 
himfelf with refponfibility for the guilt and its confequence:, 
‘advifed his chief. to obviate all occafion of cenfure-or dif. 
grace by killing the young lady; and this murder, which is 
Auppofed to have occurred ahout five hundred years ago, firi 


introduced. the practice of deflroying their female offspring F 


among the Jarejahs. 

Yet from various authorities exhibited in this work, it ap. 
pears that the Hindu maxims and religious tenets are flrong); 
oppofed to fuchatrocious deeds. ‘The flaying of a women 
is, in the holy books, confidered.as an enormons crime ; it 1 


forbidden, even as a punifhment, whatfoever may have been F- 
her offence ; and: the laws are fingularly: favourable to th F 


rote€tion of infants from violence or!injury. We ma 


rm an eftimate of the guilt imputed to fuch eds from: fp 


Sanfcrit Soka, or verfe, of the Dherma Saftra, tranflated by 


‘Colonel Watker, and quoted by Major Moor in a noit, 


page 166. 


«© To kill a hundret as is equal to killing.a Bsahman. 
s€°To: kill a hundred Brahmans is equal to Killing « woman. 
~ '40Po kill a himdred women is equal to killing a child.’’ 


From che third chapter, we thall extraét fome paffages ferv. : 


-ing to explain the matives by which. parents could be induced 


to deftroy their infants, and fome patticular circumftances 1¢-F 
Jativeto this cuftom; having firl€decbared the chief caules of” 


it to be avarice, and a defire of avoiding the troubles and ex-F 


— that attend the education of daughters, and their efte-F 
| 


ithment in life. 
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«* This was a€tually pleaded,’’ fays Colonel Walker, ‘* by 
the Farejab chiefs, in defence of the practice, which deprived 
them, they faid, of much tare, vexatiun, and expence ; and which 
had been fo long in exiftence, that the heinoufnefs of the crime 
was aleogether loft fight of in its antiquity. The praétice which 
prevailed in Europe, and chiefly ‘amongft the principal families, 
of placing their daughters in nunneries, might be traced to the 
fame motives that led the Farejahs to put their’s to death; and 
both have originated in the defire of diminifhing the cares and 
expence attending a “numerous family. They all pleaded their 
averfion to relinguifh a‘cuftom which they conceived to attach 
renown to their cafe, and to diftinguifh it above all the other 
Rajputs, in this quarter at leaft.’"’. P. 50. 

‘*-In-order to explain thé operation of thefe fentiments on rhe 
minds of the’ Jarcjahs, it is néceflary to anticipate a c:rcumftance 
more fully noticed hereafter, and to mention that there are feveral 
inftances of Farejzhs who have allowed their daughters to live, 
In thefe inftances, they are ‘inftigated by their pride, and their 

| ideal notions of fuperiority, to give large marriage portions with 

their daughters. “Ie is a maxim with them, that the daughter of 
a Farejah, independent of her perfon, and the honour of their 
alliance, fhould carry wealth into the houfe of her hufband, and 
be a valuable acquifition to her new connexions. An inftance, 
however, occurred in the petty Farejah chief of Kallawar faving 
a daughter, and afterwards contraéting her in’ marriage to a 
fon of Meru Khowa/s. This was confidered as an extraordinary 
intance of degradation, which even the preffure of ‘neceffity and 
intereft ¢ould not excufe. ‘The marriage was not confiummated 
and the father never permitted his daughter to repair to her huf. 
band’s houfe.’’  P. 51. 
| . © Although the farejahs {poke freely of the cuftom of putting 
> their daughters to death, and without delicacy, and without any 
| pain, they were more referved on the mode of their execution, and 
appeared at firft unwiljing to be gucltioned on the fubject. They 
wfually replied, that it € was an affair of the women ;” “it belon 
to the nurfesy ;’ ‘ and made no part of the bufinefs of men,’— 
They at la, however, threw off this referve.”’ P. 53. 
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We have before noticed the methods by which they gene- 
rally deftroy: their children, . Jrappears, from page 53, that 
the mother fometimes puts optum on-her mppie, and the in- 
fant with its milk imbibes thie poifon, » 

Of a man who withes to preferve his daughter, the will is 
always obeyed; but however defirous «a wile may be to fave 
her infant, without the father’s approbation, it mnft perth ; 
and this. circumflance is the more horrible, as a mother com- 
monly executes her own child. 
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_ © The infant \.is. put, to death immediately fon ats birth, an’ 
it would be confidered a crue! and hatbarous aétion, to. deprive it 
of life, after it had been allowed,to live 4 day ior,twa. - Although 
inftances of this.cool and deliberate, murder may be-Very rare, ‘yer 
from the examination of a Farejahy, who“was reported to me a: 
having. been, guilty of this,deed,'I have reafon. t6 believe that 
they fometimes.oceur.’”, Ps 57, lec ts hE 


__ On the other and, more, favourable fide, it appears that a 
ee named. Aluiaj:, and {ome others, preferved all their 
emale offspring... 4) foldw mole @ : 


H ly Ue ovo! ser hirb o% b ho Tiads on 

~ © Teas to be obferved, that Geinpulies of Rajkete,and. Katara 
are both jn impoverithed, circumfagcgs, andithe priociple that-has 
Jed them, to faye their, daughters,.s, the more ungneitionable and 
meritorious, as they have voluntarily bycthened.themfelves with 
the great.ex ofS of providing for them, .#ytofi is,.a profefied 
robber, with wham fentiment and feeling might be {uppofed to be 


z é 
‘ 


pofiefied all thé” feelings of natutal, affection, which, Jed, him to 


cherith his daughters in oppofitivn to the ufage, and; prejudices of | 
his tribe,,.'The daughters of, Husaji.are between) fix ,and,cight | 
years of age, and he brought.them,both to my, camp, where they | ~ 
‘were vaccinated... I_obferyed, their, father carefling,.them with | | 
pleafure, and exulting in them with true parental fatisfagtion; | 7 
and their perfons and manners. were very interefting, It deferves } 


remark, a8 cphibiting a ftrong feature in the character of. the |” 
fardebe and. of their feelings with refpect. to,.their daughters, 
hat thefe girls wore -turbans, and.were dreffed and.habited like 
boys. As if afhamed or afraid of acknowledging theirfex, they | 


afiared me that they were not gicls and with.infantile firaplicity i. 
Q 4 


appealed to their father to corrqborate, their affestion,”” P. 68. 


. But from the conteffion of others, who. preferved their 4 
daughters, ,1t appeared that they had no: been prompted to this | 


a&t of humanity by parental .or natural affection, but -rather 


by perfonal confiderations, ‘arifing from, their belief in the q 
doétrine of metempfychofis, which fome of their tribe had 
adopted, and were thereby deterred from depriving of'life any | — 


- 


creature, however meau or even noxious. 1) a 


In endeavouring ‘to afcertaimithe number of female infants 
annually deftroyed, Colonel Walker obtainedfeveral calcu- | — 
dations, of which one ftating i to be éwenty thoufand, bears — 
every appearance of great exaggeration. )\By amore particu- 
jar inquiry,. this was reduced to “five thoufand; but the mo 
moderate computation leaves a ‘frightful amount of above | 


The © 


three thoufand. Y.63. 


Wepese . This man, with the afpe& and manners of a barbarian, | 
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The gentlemen who had fo laudably commenced. their 
efforts towards the fuppreffion of this murderous fyftem, ex. 
perienced confiderable difficulties in overcoming the pride 
and obitinacy of many chiefs, who confidered it difgraceful 
to. abandon whatfoever ufage had been fanétioned amongit 
them by,tume; and others oppofed its abolition from motives 
of avarice, or from poverty. _ Various letters which pafled, 
during the year 1807, between Colonel Walker, the principal 
members. of different tribes; and the Bombay government, 
fufiiciently prove with what zeal and perfeverance, ihat able 
officer exerted himfelf in the accomplifhment of his purpofe. 
All obftacles having been’ at length removed;: the chiefs con- 
fented, and by formal declarations agreed, to relinquith the 
practice of infanticide; and we are authorized in believing 
that their women, at leaft, fincerely rejoiced on this occafion; 
for a note, page 54, informs us, that when Mr. Duncan, in 
1789, vifiied. the Rajkumar diftri, where the men 


«* Had been induced to renounce this barbarous habitude, their 
wives were, during his vifit to their country, ready to burit from 
‘the concealment of their houfes, for the purpofe of’ throwing 


‘themfelves:at his feet, in expreflion. of gratitude, for being exo. 
-nerated from: an office every way fo abhorrent to the maternal 


chara¢ter,’’ 


_ And we fhall not withhold from our readers’ a’ 'paffage of 


Colonel Walker's letter, written foon aftér his excurfion into 
Kattawar, and dated December, 1809, 


» «© Thaveothe honour toenclofe a lift of thole Feareahs who 
have preferved their female children, which fell under my own 
directobfervance... Qo my halt at, Dherole, I iad alk thofe in the 
immediate neighbourhood who were capable of attending, bronghe 
to my tent, and many were too young to be brought to any dif. 


~tance. - Ir was extremely gratifying, on this occafion, to obferve 


the triumph of Aature, feeling, and parental affection, over preju. 


-dice) and a horrid: faperftitidn 3‘ und ‘that thofe;who bur a fhort 


period before would (as mariy of them: had dune)» have doomed 
their infants to deftruction withoyt compunttion, fhouid now glory 


: in their preferyation, and doat, on them with fondnefs.” P, 299. 


To this extra& we fhall fubjoin a note, with which Major 


Moor concludes the. volume betore us. 


** Tn reference to the gratifying vifit made to Colonel Walker, 
in the neighbourhood of Dherole, where (as mentioned in p. 299) 
many of the children preferved through his interference were 
brought to his tent, | omitted, in its propereft place, to'add, that 
as the vific was premeditated, feveral officers and gentiemen 
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affembled to witnefs fo extraordinary a fecne. The Furejab-fa. 

thers, who, a fhort time back, would not have liftened to the pre- 
fervation of their daughters, now exhibited them with pride and 
fondnefs.. Their mothers and nurfes alfo attended on this inte. 
refting occafion. True to the feelings that in other countries 
were found by Mr. Duncan and Sir Jofeph Banks to prevail fo 
forcibly, the emotions of nature here exhibited were extremely 
‘moving. ‘The mothers placed their infants in the hands cf Colonel 
Walker, calling on him and their gods to proteét what he alone 
had taught them to preferve. Thefe infants they emphatically 
called ‘ his children ;’ and it is likely that this diftinétion will 
-contivue to exift for fome years in Guzerat. Scenes like this, 
however impreflive, are not eafily defcribed.’’ 


This note (as we are informed in page 259) alludes to an 
occurrence at, Otaheite, where the feelings of Sir Jofeph 
Banks were moft painfully excited by. the diftrefs of a 
woman lamenting that it was neceflary fhe fhould deftroy 
cher child. by Y hems be | 3 
« The letters, reports; amdevarious doctiments; which form 
the fix chapters of this work,. are connetted by anecdotes and 
‘remarks, or illuftrated,by notes:ot the ingenious:editor, who 
‘evinces an intimate acquaintance with themanners and cuf- 
toms, the hiflory and mythology ‘of. moft. Indian tribes. 
From note. By. chap: vy. py, 143,) dcc.,-1t_ appearsithat robhery, 
like begging, 3s in fome parts ‘of Hin. qvitan an hereditary 
vecation, and not confidéred. fo difgraceful as in other coun- 
tries. A man would not much hefitate toacknowledge him- 
felf belonging to either. the: predatory: orithe mendiéant pro- 
feffion.’” Of dexterity in ftealing,:many wondérful ftories are 
related: An expert thief has-mdermined the foundation of a 
hou‘e, and afcended through: thé floors (46% rn) i) sh 


‘* And I have known,” fays Major Moor, “64 lady and gen. 
tleman awake in the morning, and’ find’ their tent complecely 
ftripped, even to the bed curtains that furrounded, and the bed 
clothes that covered thema.’’ » P, 154, uw S40 


The Mabrattas may be flyled a nation of robbers ; andthe 
wettern fhore, from the siver Indus to Goa, has been deno. 
minated by geographers the Pirate Ceaft. gt1@ |b 

From page 168, we learn that five thoufand Jews, at leaft, 
reli ‘e on the ifland of Bombay. The biblical names, David, 
Jacob, Ifiael, Abraham, Solomon, Rebeccah, Sarah, &c. 
are perpetuated amongit them, and they have a fynagogue 
with the Pentateuch, and probably other portions ot factéd 
{cripture, in Hebrew. Their conduét is generally inoffen- 
five; they are reckoued good and clean foldiers; and rife 
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from the loweft flations to the rank of commiflioned officers, 
in native regiments, on the Bombay eflablifhment. 

Throughout this volume are {eattered etymological and 
philological remarks, which may amule or inftruét thofe en- 
geged in the ftudy of eaftern languages. We muft, however, 
withhold our affent from the derivation of /aa//, or faala, 
propofed in page 217. 

In exprefling by letters of our alphabet, the found of Ara- 
bic, Perfian, or Hindooftant words, Major Moor has nat 
always followed the fyftem now fo commonly adopted in 
Bengal. According to which, Fatteh, ganj, heft, pedr, &c. 
as he writes them, would be, /usteh, gunj, huft, pudr, &c. 
For pundit he writes pandit, like Sit Willian Jones, who, 
alfo, preferred pahlavi to publuwee, gaz to guz, &c.; and we 
are juftified in believing, on the authority of one who has fre- 
quently converfed with natives both of Ifpahan and Shiraz, 
that to an Englifh reader the fhort a (asin me battle, &c.) 
conveys a ‘much, more accurate notion of the found ufed by 
Perfians in exprefling fatha, than the x can poffibly commu- 
nicate; which letter uw, befides, from its equivocal power, 
may induce a perfon, ignorant of any previous rules, to utter 


the words as if written with oo, like our, foot, hood, &c. or as 


we pronounce w# in dull. 
“Prefixed'to this work is a large and handfome map, compre- 


hénding the weftern peninfula of Guzerat, generally called 


Kattywar. This was conftructed from the furveys made by 
Lieutenant Hardy, of the Bombay artillery, who’ accompa- 


‘nied Colonel Walker’s detachment during the campaigns of 


1807 and 1809, It comains the delineation of a country 
hitherto. but imperfeflly known, and muft prove highly ac- 
ceptable to geographers, while it illuftrates more immediately 
the work of which we have prefented an outline to our readers, 


‘and which adds an extraordinary page to the variegated Hil. 


€ 


tory of Man. 


= 
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Art, IY, Speeches in Parliament of the Right Honourable 

) Willian Windham ; to which is prefixed, fome Account af his 

Life. By Thomas Amyst, Efq. In three Volumes. ‘8vo. 
I. 16s. Longman and Co. 1812. 


, Ww are very happy to add our unfeigned tribute of re- 


. pe& to an individual whofe talents we admired, whofe 
integrity we 'refpeéted, and whofe perfonal virtues we loved. 


We 
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We fhould almoft_ be.induced to expatiate at fome length 
upon this interefting fubje, and to increafe from our own 
knowledge and recolle€&tion the anecdotes’ which are here 
concifely related of Mr. Windham’s domeftic life and man- 
ners. But the prefent editor, who has, perfor med his office 
with great candour, and much modéfly, informs us in his 
‘imtrodu€tion, that this pleafing and acceptable ‘office ‘has 
been. undertaken by Mr. George Ellis. It could not poflibly 
be placed in hangs better’ qualihed to do it ample juftice. 
To him, therefore, we refign it with,an anxiety almon bor- 

ing on impatience, to, welcome its conclufion and pub. 
heation. - 

The prefent edit Mr. Amyot, Ng enjoyed the ho- 
nourable _ office at rate fecretary to. Mr. Windhani, 
when he pertormed tk arduous duties of the fecretar Tor 
the war department, , , rade us a fuccing account of the 
family, early life, "and fubf equent public: condydt, of. the 


patie Pinata This brie often 1 ill beflowed, » We confer 


on Mr, Windham without reluétance. “There were, indeed, 
fome PHM, of his hia public conduct which” we did not ‘altogether 
cred | effentia lly drom_ him, in the, :part he 

gt, “proper . to purlue with Nenets, to Mr. pe 
er 


taken at his fuggeftion, ,and unde E55) Was ¢ 


" , 
other public mesfures alfa vo whi e exte qd his ° col 
tenance and UPPOFt, Ww ich \ Were. ¢ rary, to opr views an 
principles. But_ his. love. of his Ep ntr daaes nte- 


sediciony, pet properly a ley ere, Wate 
IC 


. ee and ungueftiouable, his f prin ciples tSup a af hs oie 


ure. ‘Lhe detail of his es Fextibited 
oe aid rom his refidence. abroad 4 to his eats ie 
the Houfe of Commons, where in se ad’ 
at e EE hac 
from an‘accident he met with at aaa i PRES, 
where he exerted himfelf with no common iis ution > pt 
effect, in the attempt to preferve the library of the Hon. Fre- 
derick North. Apeladel and dangerous operation becaine 
neceflary, and his. cunftitution was unable to fupport its 
effets. We fo en rely accord with this writer’s péroration 
in commendation of ‘his friend and patron, that we are’ de- 
firous of inferting it in our annals, as the ftrongeft Ny rm. 
ation of our teltimony of its truth. 


«* The-quality, perhaps, by which Mr. Windham was more 
rkably diftinguifhed from moft other public men, was his 
intrepidity. His political, like his perfonal’ courage, was un- 


bounded ; and he feemed to feck, rather than to thun, oppor- 
tunities 
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tunities of difplaying it. .Had he condefcended to court popu. 
larity,|,there can. be, no doubt that he would have attained his 
objedt j,and, it might have enabled him to become the leader of 
a party in the ftate,. -That was.a-fituation, however, for which 
he had neither ambition, nor the neceflary arts. He difliked both 
the management and the facrifices which, ifi fuch an employment, 
are indifpenfably requifite. ft ah 

‘* His habits of bufinefs were by no means regular, yet he 
could never juftty bé faid ito be idle) “He! woald have been able 
to tranfaét more bufinefs, had he heen 1s ferapulous.” It was 
his cuftom to begin, a, tranfaction with mere care and nicety than 
could afterwards be found practicable in the eonclulion of it, 
__ Notwithftanding his Keennefs,as a debater, no man ever 
mixed lefs of private enmity with his public differences. He ge. 
nerally {poke of his adverfaries with liberality, and often with 
kindnefs. Tliere was no fyftem of opinions which he fo Rrongly 
condemued as he did Sir Francis. Burdett’s ; yet I temember that 
fe orice foftened the afperity of fome remarks whith were made 
by another. perfon on ‘that Baronet’s condact; adding good hu. 
mouredly, ‘1 fufpett, after all, I havea fueaking kitdnefs' for 
Sir Francis.’* EDIBCY 
2.66 Te-how remains to {peak of his domeftic: virtues, in doing 
which it will be difficule to ufe anyother Janguage than that of 
unqualified evlogium. | His tendernefs as) hutband and relative, 
+his kindnefs as‘a friend.and patron, his condefcending attention 
ta inferiors, his warm fympathy with the unfortunate, are fe 
aany themes of praifey; which it would be more #greeable thaa 
neceflary to dwell upon, ‘The fenfe which he entertained of thé 
importance of religion, and which he ftrongly marked by one 
‘of the concluding adts of ‘his life, will ferve to complete’ the 
harater of a man who had fearcely an enemy, except on political 
‘grounds, and had more perfonal friends warmly attached to him, 
‘than almoft any man of’ the age. 
€ His ‘talents, accomplifhments, and virtues, have been hap- 


- pily fimméd up, by deferibing him as the true model of an 


Englith gentleman ;''and it has been well obferved, ‘that if the 
coufitty had been ‘required to produce, in a trial of ftrength with 
another nation, fonié individual who was at once eminent for 
‘learning, tafte; ‘eloquence, ‘wit, courage, and perfonal accom. 
plifiments, the chéice tuft have-falien’on Mr. Windham, He 
‘was'the admirable €richton of ‘his age and country. 

OSOATY this, it may be faid, is the language of panegyric. 
‘The writer is aware that it is fo, but he carinot feel that it is not 
alfo the language of truth. | If gratitude for bounties received 
fhall appear to have'blinded his judgment, the error he trufts 
will be forgiven, Yet ‘he will not readily confent to ‘believe 
that he has been erring, in beftowing praife where thofe whofe 
authority is every whete refpeCted, have thought it was juftly 
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due. It would be highly ee in him to be lefs forward than 
others, in yielding his humble and grateful tribute to the me. 


mory of one whom he has every motive to revere, and of whom 
he feels it might be faid, as of the Roman general, 


UE *twere a concealment 

Worfe than a theft, no lefs than a tradyucement 
To hide your doings; and to filence that 
Which to the fpire and top of praifes vouch’d 
Would feem but modeft.’’ P. 138. 


The fpeeches of Mr. Windham, here feleéted for the 
amufement and edification of the public, do not confift of 
more than twenty-five, They are, as may be fuppofed, on 
popular and interefting fubjeéts, and have all of them more 
or lefs excited the “i, A intereft and curiofity. From thefe 
it feems unneceflary to occupy our pages with any extracts. 
But there is one, or rather part of one, which, as itis now . 
for the firft time printed, and was Mr, Windham’s firlt ora, 
torical exhibition, and as it was delivered when the art of 
giving public debates, was but little known and cultivated, 
we are inclined to render fomewhat more prominent. It was 
delivered at a public meeting at Norwich, inthe year 1778. 
The occafion was, the general call. which was made in the 
country, for a fubfeription in aid of government, to be ap- 
plied towards carrying on the wer with our American colo- 
nies, This was oppofed by Mr. Windham, and the follow- 
ing are part of his arguments. 


“© One gentleman afferted that he would undertake to march 
through the country with 5,000 men unmolefted ; another, more 
ftrongly to exprefs. our own importance aud their infigniticance, 
faid that a grenadier’s cap would awe them into obedience. 
Compare thefe wild and fallacious declamations, with many other 
contemptuous and unmerited reproaches ¢aft upon this mach in- 
jared people ; a people, whofe affection from their firft eftablifh. 
ment had been uniformly, and with filial warmth, devoted to 
“your -intereft, whofe fpirit had been ever aflociated, . whole 
courage had been exerted and diftinguifhed, and whofe blood had 
-been fhed and mingled with your own, in fupport of the common 
caufe of the empire; from a monopoly of whofe trade you had — 
derived folid, extenfive, increafing benefits, and but for defpotic 
-and vindiétive meafures which have been adopted, .as permanent 
as they were beneficial; yet thefe people, although provoked by 
reiterated aéts of oppreflion, petitioned and remonttrated in the 
-moft refpeciful and dutiful manner, without exciting any difpo- 
fition here to preferve their freedom and tranquillity ; on the con- 
trary, with inveterate and deliberate malignity on the part of 
adminiftration, they were purfued, and that {pirit. of refiftance 
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to arbitrary rule was roufed in America, which had often been 
exerted in this country, and to which Great Britain is indebted 
for its freedom and) its fame: fince they were driven to take up 
arms, let us, I fay, compare the promifes, the affurances of mi- 
nifters from one year to another with events. When the prin 
cipal, the whole force. of this country that could poflibly be 
fpared, had been exerted, 50,000 land forces, 20,000 feamen, 
more than 100 veflels of different force had been employed in the 
third campaign, and what has been done, what have we reaped 
but difappointment, fhame aad difhonour, fuch as never before 
ftained the Britifh name and the Britifh arms? One army of 
10,000 difciplined men, under the command of officers of expe. 
rience, with a well ferved force of artillery, was in .the courfe 
of a few weeks abfolutely annihilated, and by whom? By the 
peafantry of the country, haftily aflembled, who deftroyed an 
army on which the principal expectation and dependance was 
placed in the middle of lait fummer, and which we thought had 
nothing to do but to drive the rabble before it. I mean not to 
caft reflections on the conduct of our officers, or the bravery of 
the private men; after enduring unparalleled hardthips and 
fatigues, they have every where effected all that was in the power 
of men. Let us next examine what has been occomplifhed by 
General Howe; early or rather late in the feafon, he went out 
to feek, and he found General Wafhington, but in fuch a fituation 
that he deemed it not prudent to attack him; he returned and 
was obliged to proceed with his troops upon a tedious and perilous 
voyage ; he arrived at the place of deftination, and landed with. 
out refiftance ; he marched forward, attacked, and was attacked ; 
he conyuered, and after much lofs has got poffeffion of an open 
town, from whence he made another forward movement with in- 
tention again to bring the enemy to action, has again returned 
without effecting his purpofe, and has fince heen obliged, at an 
enormous expence, to ereét redoubts for the fecurity of his own 
troops again{t the attempts of the enemy. Such difgraceful and 
repeated difappointments will not convince us of the imprattica. 
bility of conquering the Americans: if you could not fubjuyate 
them when in'a'raw undifciplined ftate, is it not the extreme of 
fully and madnefs to expect it now they have: a regular eftablifhed 
force? I will not contend whether: they are asx good foldiers as 
European troops ; they are difciplined, they are afified by foreign 
officers, they have artillery, and are yet furnifhed with every 
means of continuing the war. After fuch delufions, after a wafte 
of the moft liberal and unreftrained grants from parliament, what 
are we now called together for? Why! miniftry has the effron- 
tery to apply for voluntary contributions, unconfitutional -be- 
nevolences, and urge their requeft with an opea avowal that this 
country is in danger of an hoftile attack from its natural enemies, 
who have hitherto availed themfelves of thefe advantages which 
we 
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we have thrown into their ‘hands by out own folly, oppreffion, 
and cruelty. This, tmdeed; “was obvious, was‘ predi€ted, was 
warned againft at the beginning ‘of the difpute, but was ridi- 
¢culed as an idea which only the gloomy brain of pattiotifm could 
conceive, or cherifh. But, Sir, if fuch really is our’ condition, 
why is our fecurity t6 be fefted upon troops raifed in the High- 
lands of Scotland, who ate’ to a€&t in conjun&tion with thofe of 
the very loyal towns of Manchefter and Liverpool, For what 
purpofe was the militia eftablifhed: to what end was an’ a& 
paffed, to impower His Majefty to call it out upon the prefent 
emergency ? Why is the fervice of that conftitutional body of 
forces, the natural fecurity of this country, not called for at this 
time ? As a Briton, as an inhabitant of Norfolk, and as bear- 
irig a commiffion in that corps, I feel this indignity; every 
member of it in the kingdom muft feel, and ought to refent it. 
I would wifh to difcountenance this and every like attempt of 
the kind, as having a tendency to protra¢t, inftead of ‘bringir 
to a fpeedy iffue this unnatural, fruitlefs, and ruinous war, which 
is now acknowledged’ by the authors of it to have reduced us to 
a ftate of infecurity, to the verge ofa precipice. It is not, 
Sir, that any fum of money which fhall be raifed here will avail, 
or even be auxiliary to the purpofe avowed, it is not intended, 
nor expected it fhould, by the propofers ; refpe€ting America it 
willbe innocent, it will be as the fmall duft of the balance; 
but the countenance, the weight, the authority of the county of 
Norfolk is wanted to give a Emétion to meafures which we ought 
to reprobate, and to fupport men in places ‘who have given the 
moft glaring proofs of incapacity and temerity, and afforded the 
ftrongeft prefumption of being inimical to the conftitution of the 
kingdom, and whofe removal will be a confiderable ftep to bring 
about what every one feems defirous of, and what I am fure we 
are all interefted in, peace and reconciliation with America. 1 
do therefore give my proteft againft the fcheme that has been pro- 
pofed, as I truft will moft gentlemen of property, judgment and 
independency.’”’ P. 143. 


We have no hefitation in declaring our opinion, that this 
publication muft be generally acceptable, and we, on our 
part, exceedingly welcome this monument of Mr. Wind- 
ham’s great abilities. He was equal to higher undertakings, 
and there is probably no branch of learning or compofition 
in which he could not-eafily have attained excellence. His 
principal defeét as a debater feems to have been his too great 
tenacity for accuracy of diftion, his too flrenuous aim to be 
‘a logical fpeaker, and his exceffive fondnefs for fubtilizing. 
This was occafioned from his partiality to mathematical ftu- 
‘dies, which taught him to confider his fpeeches as problems, 
to which Q. E. D. was to be annexed in the termination ; ma 
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this fometimes produced frigidity, and of: courfe diminithed 
the imipreffion on his auditory. But he was always’ heard 
with the refpe& which he deferved; and if he tailed of cons 
vidtion, he invariably extited emotions of complacency and 
efteern: ‘We repeat our eatneft wifhes that Mr. George Ellis 
may bé proceeding expeditioufly, as we know he will fics 
cefsfully; ‘in detailing more circumfantral particulars of the 
life and character of this elegait feHolar, molt accomplithed 
gentleman, and diftinguified® fatefnian. dome 
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Art. V.. An Heelefiaftical Hiftory Ancient. and Modern, 
fromthe Birth of Chrift, Se. 


(Concluded from vol. xli. - 592.) 


\ E have been induced to review, with fome minutenefs, 
“VY the Ecclefiaftical’hifléty of Mofheim, only that our 
readers might have an opportunity of comparing it with 
Milnet’s ; tor in the ‘fix volumes before us there is nothing, 
except the firfl’ appendix by Bifhop Gleig, and. Dr. Coote’s 
Continuation of the Hiftory, which, according to our original 
plan, isa proper fubjett of our Criticifm, We have brought 
our review of both Hiftories down to the peace of Paffau, 
arid the eftablifhinent of ‘the Proteflant Religion in feveral 
of the States in Gefmany and in other nations of Europe; 
and as Milner’s work proceeds no further,—indeéd.not quite 
fo far—we fhall pafs very rapidly over the remainder of 
Mofheim’s, until we come to thé continuation. 

The accounts which he gives of the reformation in 
England and in Scotlard are not always accurate; but our 
teaders may correét them from the works of Burnet, Strype, 
Heylin, Keith, Spottifwood, and Cook of Laurencekirk. 
There is likewife ‘another work’ lately publifhed, which, 
though we have not yet made our report of it, throws con- 
fiderable light, On the origin and early progrefs of the re- 
formation in  Scotland,—we mean Mac Crie’s Life of 
Knox the Scottifh Reformer, of which we fhall take an 
early opportunity to appreciate the merits. 

The account which our learned author gives of the 
Church of Rome, during the remainder of the fixteenth Cen- 
pet is fufficiently full and corre& to fatisfy moft readers; 
and thofe who wifh for more ample, and at the fame time, 
authentic iuformation, will have recourfe to the works 
7 quoied 
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quoted inthe margin. .On,. the, Hiflory of the Greek and 
other Eaftern churches, much adduional light might have 
been thrown, from the works of travellers who have lately 
vifited thofe regions ;. and when another edition of | this very 
valuable hiflory fhall be called for, we truft that Dr. Coote 
—or whoever may. be. the editor—will pay attention to 
this hint; for the Eaftern.churches are, on various aceounts, 
become extremely interefting. 

Mofheim’s hiftory of the Lutheran Church, from. the 
peace of Paffau to the end of the Century, does him great 
honour. It is written with uncommon candour; or if he 
occafienally betrays a partialuy, of which, perhaps,no. man 
can completely diveft himfelf, to his mother-church, his 
miltakes are corre€ted, and fometimes more than correéted, 
by ‘bis\ttanflater; who, in all. the controverfies between 
the Lutherans andthe other reformed churches, takes a de- 
cided part with thofe churches againft his author and the 
Lutherans. Mofheim regrets deeply the diffenfions which 
prevailed among the Lutherans foon after the death of their 
founder, and attributes much of the mifchief to the con- 
tempt into which the fentence of excommunicatien had fallen ; 
but that contempt was the natural confequence of the prin- 
ciples which he attributes to the firft Reformers, and which 
he certainly held himfelf. If the church of Chrift be, as he 
teaches, a mere voluntary affociation of Chriflians deriving 
its authority from the people, a fentence of excommunica- 
tion muft neceflarily be a ¢elum tnbelle; for if one feét o 
Chriftians hada right to form themfelves into a church, and 
depute certain individuals of their own number to a€t as 
* Ambaffadors of Chrift, and Stewards of the myfteries of 
God,” no reafon can be afligned to prove that every other 
feé&t has not the fame right. But if this be fo, a perfon ex- 
communicated, if he can collect a nuinber of adherents and 
form anew church, is inftantly reftored to the privileges 
which he had loft, and may laugh at the fentence fulminated 
againft him by the fociety out of which he had been expelled. 
It is indeed to the lax notions of ecclefiaftical authority 
cherifhed by the reformers in Germany, and. not to the 
jealoufy of princes, that we attribute thele endlefs divifions, 
and monftrous herefies, which have difgraced the proteftant 
churches in Europe ; for though the jealoufy ees. 
and other things enumerated by Mofheim, may have 
operated as fecondary caufes, the primary caufe of all the 
errors and divifions, is the abfurd opinion that the Clergy 
derive their authority,—not by fucceffion, from Chrift and 
his apofiles,—but by the eleflion of the people or the ap- 
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pointment.of the civil magiftrate. Wherever this opinion 
prevails, nothing can be looked for, if the civil magiftrate 
permit diffent, but as many churches as there are diftinét 
congregations; and the article,—*‘‘ 1 believe one Catholic 
and Apottolic church,”—fhould be expunged from the ef- 
tablifhed creed. : | 

Weare much lefs pleafed with the Hiflory of what is 
called The Reformed Church, than with the Hiflory of the 
Lutheran Church; nor can we fay, with truth, that the 
miftakes of the original author are, 1n this part of his nar- 
rative, always correéted by the Tranflator. Sometimes they 
are; but the miftakes of Dr. Maclaine are often much 
greater than thofe of Mofheim, even in what relates to the 
churches of the Britifh empire, with which a learned native 
of Ireland ought furely to have been better acquatmted than 
the Chancellor of the Univerfity of Gottingen. They both, 
very abfurdly, confider ali the feéts of Chriftians, which 
feparated from the church of Rome and did not adopt the 
faith and difcipline of the Lutheran churches, as one Church, 
which they call the reformed. ‘They exclude indeed from 
the reformed church, the Anabaptifts and Socinians ; but con- 
fider all other feéts, whether Epi/copalians, Prefbyterians, In- 
dependents, or Hraftians, in conititution ; whether Ca/vinifts, 
or Arminians in doétrine, as one and the fame Church. Had 
Mr. Milner, who profeffed to write only of the edeé? or in- 
vifible church ih this claflification, it would not have 
much furprifed us; for there certainly are, in all thefe 
focieties, Chriftians,, who adorn the doétrine of God our Sa- 
viour, as there lkewife are in the Church of Rome; but 
that the learned author of the work before us, who did not 
profefs to write the Hiftory of any church which is not 
vifible, fhould have confidered all thefe feéts as of one comr- 
munion, is indeed very extraordinary. 

‘His tranflator thinks more correétly, that it would have 
been more proper to have called this part of the work, the 
Hiflory of the reformed Churches ; but he too contends that 
for the whole of the fixteenth Century they all held eccle- 
fiaftical communion with each vther. In order to prove this, 
he affirms with the utmoft confidence that the arficles of the 
Church of England are undoubtedly fublapfartan Calvinifm 
in doétrine ; though he reluétantly grants that they will ad- 
mit of another fenfe. But, if they will admit .of another 
fenfe, it is wonderful that a comparifon of them with the 
Liturgy did. not convince him that they were intended to be 
underftood in another fenfe; for no man, we believe, has 
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ever found even fublapfarian Calvinifm in the daily fervice 
of our Church, taken by itfelf.. He affirms likewife in dire& 
He to the declaration of the Church of England her- 
felf, even in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
that the Englith reformers, acknowledged but two ordeis of 
Clergy of Divine appointment; and that the bifhops pre- 
tended to derive their authcrity from no other fource than 
the laws of their country! Had Dr. Mofheim and his tran. 
flator deigned to confult Collier’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, or 
even to read the preface to the forms of ordination, they 
would have feen that this is a palpable miflake; but to 
‘Collier or thefe forms they never refer, though they often 
quote one of the moft partial books that ever were publifhed, 
—Neale’s Hiftory of the Puritans. 

The Englith Bifhops, at the era of the reformation, ac- 
knowledged, as they have done at eyery period fince, that 
they derived their revenues, and the civil rank which they 
hold in the fare, from the laws of their country; but they 
‘have never yet acknowledged, and it is to be hoped never 
will acknowledge, that they derive from the laws of their 
country, authority to preach the word of God, adminitter the 
facraments of Chrifl’s inflitution, or to fend labourers into 
his vineyard. The author and his tranflator have likewife 
fallen into fome gtofs miftakes in their account of the 
Church of Scotland during the fixteenth century ; and in- 
deed the whole hiftory, of what is called the reformed church, 
during that period is fuch as the reader will do well rot to 
rely npon with implicit confidence. Mofheim’s democratical 
principles of ecclefiaftical polity, perpetually miflead him; 
and his tranflator feems to have been a€tuated by that fpirit 
of fpurious /iberality which chara€terizes the prefent age; 
leading all, who boaft of it, to denounce anathemas again{t 
every lteady principle—efpectally fuch principles as can be 
traced to remote antiquity, and to tolerate nothing but modern 
innovations. . ; 

The Hiftory of the Anabaptifts and of the Socinians 
feems to be written with greater candour; but as the au- 
thorities referred to are German works, to which we have 
no accefs, we cannot pronounce with confidence on its im- 
partiality. We can only fay, that as, in what relates to 
the Churches of England and Scotland, the author and 
his tranflator repofe their confidence in thofe who are de- 
cidedly party writers, the reader will do well net to form 
his opinion of the Anabaptifts and Socinians, pntil he bas 
confulted the principal writers in thofe feéis themfelves. 
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The improvements which, in the feventeenth century, were 
made in the methods of cultivating feience,—as well divine 
as human,—reénder it peculiarly interefting 1o every man of 
liberal curiofity ; and of thofe improv. ments Mofheim gives 
a luminous, though concife account, in the firft fe€tion of 
his hiftory of that century. He does ample juftice to our 
illuftrious countryman Bacon, as well as to Boyle and 
Newton, who in the fucceeding century, fo fuccefsfully 
purfued the courfe of inveltigation which he had traced out 
to them in the Novum Organum; and he ts at great pains io 
fhow the effects which the philofophical pu:fuis of that 
century, had on the theory and practice of religion. 

But we beg leave to recommend, moft earnettly, an at- 
tentive perufal of this fetion of the work before us, to thofe 
who are juft now fo laudably employed in devifing methods 
for propagating the gofpel in Britith India. Fas ef et ab 
hofte doceri ; and if thofe zealous patrons of Profe/fant miffions 
be not too full of their own wildom, and too /iheral, to profit 
hy the experience of others, we think they will be convinced 
by the confequences which are here ftated, of divifions 
among the popi/b miffonaries, that they hav¢ no chance of 
fuccels in their great undertaking, but by fending miffionaries 
to India from one denomination of Chriflians only, and of 
Chriftians in the moft perfe&t union among themfelves. 
The Jeluits, Dominicans, and Francifcans, who were trained 
for the purpofe in the Congregation de propaganda fide, were 
at leaft as well qualified tor therr miffions, as any fet of 
men can be for the Prote/fant millions which now agitate the 

ublic mind, They were inured to hrdfhips from their ine 
Faia § they were malters of the languages of the countries 
to which they were fent; many of them were fkilled in fuch 
of the arts of life as were calculated to recorumend them to 
thofe among whom they were to preach the gofpel; they had 
ftndied human nature with the view of fitting themfelves to 
become, like St. Paul, all things to all men; and fome of 
them had profited fo much by this fludy, as to bé able to 
perfonate Bramins from diftant regions, and as fuch to ob- 
tain a favourable reception, whee, in any other charaéter 
they would not have been admitte! at all. Thus qualified, 
they entéred on their refpcettive miflions; and by not at- 
tempting every thing at once, they gradually brought over 
to the religion of Rome, greatnumbers from all Cafes in 
India, China, and Japan. They became, however, jelous 
and envious of each other’s fuccefs; and by their inteftine 
debates and mutual treacheries, they excited the fufpicions 
of the Civil Powers, and revived the original prejudices of 
D 2 the 
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the people, whom it was equally the duty of them all te 
convert. The confequences were fuch as might. have been 
expeted. They were expofed to the moft dreadful perfe. 
cutions; and where not proteéted, as at Goa, by fome 
Chriftian power, they were either maflacred, or driven from 
every couutry im the Eaft, and the fruits of all their la- 
bours and fufferir gs were loft. If three different orders of 
the Church of Rome, all owing implicit obedience to one 
and the fame Head, could not avoid magnifying their petty 
differences before thofe whom they were all equally de- 
fhious to convert to the fame faith, what may we reafonably 
ex: «€t to be the conduét of miffionaries, confifling of Epi/- 
copalians and Prefbyterians, Independents and Anabaptifts, Cal- 
vinifis «nd Arminians, Unitarians and Trinitariaus, Methedi/ts, 
Mar avians and Quakers ? Thefe feéts or focicties do not profe/s 
to owe obedience to any power on earth; and is it poffible to 
fup: ofe that th y will not dwell on the points in which they 
differ fiom each other, fome of which are ungueflionably 
of gre.t importance, and thus mutually defeat each other’s 
labours? If any man really thinks this poffible, we again 
requeft him to read, with attention, the firft fection of 
Mc: fheim’s Ecclefiaftical Hiflory of the feventeenth cen- 
tury; and to remember that though the Romifh Miffiona- 
ries profeifed a corrupt faith, they were men of great talents, 
and proved their fincerity by fuffering, as many of their 
converts fuffered, martyrdom, for the truth of what the former 
taught; and the latter had learned. 

Having given an account of the ftate of letters, and the 
progrefs of Chriftianity at large during the feventeenth cen- 
tury, our author details mere particularly the hiftory of the 
feveral churches ancient and modern. ‘That of the church 
of Rome is diftinguifhed by the number of converts which 
fhe made from the feveral reformed churches, and by the in- 
tereft which fhe loft in the Ealt; of both which events the 
learned hiftorian gives a candid and rational account. 
We think, indeed, that a few notes might have been ex- 
traéted by the Editor, from Bruce’s Travels, and other works 
unknown to the original author, which would have throwar 
much light on the exploits of the Portuguefe miflionaries, in 
Abyflinia and-elfewhere, in the beginning of this century ; 
but the attention of the proteftant reader will be chiefly oc- 
cupied by the controverfies which were carried on through 
the whole of the century in the bofom of the infallible church 
herfelf. Of thefe the moft fierce was that between the 
Jefuits and Janfenifts, of which Mofheim has given what, 
on the whole, appears to us to be an impartial abftraét ; _ 
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he tardly does fu!! juftice to the magnunimity of the excel- 
lent Fenelon under the perfecution (for iuch it certainly 
was) which he fuffered in the caule of Quieti/m. 

This author's hiftory of the Greek*and oriental churches 
during this century, is extremely meagre, tho gh he does 
ample juftice to Cyrillus Lucar—the ami-bie Putriarch, 
who was fo mech inclined to adupt the taith of the 
Church of England, and whe was deprived of his See and 
Jott his life, by the intrigues of the Jefuis, for his oppofition 
to the claims of the Roman Poniiff. To this prelate we 
are indebted for the Alexandrian manufcript of the 
feptuagint verfion of the Old Teflament, which he brought 
with him from Alexandria to Conftantinople, and prefenied 
to King Charles I. The Greek Church flrenuoufly and 
fuccefstully refifted the ufurpation of the Bifhop of Rone, 
and Motheim fhows it to be highly probable, thit prior toe 
this century fhe had not adopted as a body, whatever might 
be the opinion of individuals, the monflrous doétrine of tran- 
fubftantiation; and that it was then received chiefly by the 
influence of the French Ambafflador at the court of Conftan- 
tinople. That Cyrillus Lucar exprefsiy denied it, is ad- 
mitted even by Du Pin; and though one of tis fucceffors 
died in communion with the Church of Rome, the {ehifm 
became wider than ever, during this century, and has not 
fince been attempted to be healed. 

The hiftery of the Lutheran church during this century 
can be very little interefting to an Englith reader. Tis au- 
thor proves that literature and fcience were fuccefsfully cul- 
tivated by many of the Lutheran Clergy; while he candidly 
admits that others of them were illiterate, and unworthy of 
the flations. which they held in the Church, The confe- 
quence was a great deteétion of individuals to the church of 
Rome, and of fome princes and ftates in Germany to. what 
he calls the reformed Church. Many attempts were indeed 
made to unite thefe churches; and Mofheim, thongh a Lu- 
theran himfelf, admits that they failed chiefly through the 
vbflinacy and bigotry ot the Lutherans. Wah equal can 
dour he enumerates and juftly cenfures the controverfies 
which, in Germany at leaft, were agitated among the Lu- 
therans themielves, fome of whom refolved all religion ince 
internal feedings, and feem to have been in that 1efpea 
the prototypes of our Methodifts. For thefe diffentions he 
dogs not endeavour to account, nor indeed does it feerm 
poflible to account for all the ravings of fanaticifm. Great 
part of the evil, however, may certainly be attributed to the 
erroneous notions which fo generally prevailed of the aw- 
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thority of the church and the fources of that authority; for 
where every fanatic fancies that he has the fame authority, 
to preach the gofpel and adminifter the facraments of Chnitt, 
with the regular Clergy, nothing can prevail but confufion 
and f{chifms without-end. In ths. country, fo long as the 
authority of the church was ref{pe&ted, no man thought him. 
felf at liberty to feparate fiom the church of England 
merely becaufe he did not approve of all her rites, or the 
veflinents of her Clergy. During the reigns of Elizabeth 
and the firft James, the Puritans never expreffed a with to 
open feparaie churches and probably would have refufed a 
toleration to do fo, lad it been offered to them; but as foon 
as they were taught to confider all authority-—ecclefiaftical 
as well as civil—a.s proceeding fiom the people, or from an 
inward call, every men who could hatch a new notion in 
theology, however unimportant, was ready to form a new 
Church, as foon as he could colle& a permanent gudience. 
Such were the origin and progrefs of the endlefs feparations 
from the church of England; and the divifions among the 
Lucherans appear to have had a fimilar origin, more efpecially 
in Germany, where the Lutheran Church took its rife among 
Divines, of whom not one, if Melan&thon be not an exception, 
appears to have had notion, even approaching to accuracy, 
of the confiitution of the Catholic Ciurch. 

We do not think Mofheim’s hiflory, of what he calls she 
reformed Church, during the feventeenth century, entitled 
to much praife. He confines the denomination of reformed; 
in this century, to thofe churches alone which taught doc- 
trinal Calvinifm, writing a feparate account of: the Anti- 
Calvinifls under the title of the Hiftory of the Arminian 
Church. He gives a concife detail of the controverfies 
which were agitated among the rigid Calvinifts, fome of 
which feem to have been at Jeaft as trifling as any that were ever 
agitated among the Schoolmen.. Yet numbers.of Calvinitis 
in the feventeenth century appear to have been men of great 
d.arning and acutenefs; and the controveifies which were 
carried on among them related chiefly to the Divine decrees. 
The author and his tranflator ftill perfift in confidering 
the articles of our church as Calviniftical; and one of their 


‘arguments for this opinion reffs on the fa@ that feveral 


Englith Divines, and among them one bifhop, were fent te 
the prefbyterian and Calviniflic fynod of Dordrecht or 
Dort. ‘or J 

_ The faét is as they flute it to have been. One Englith 
Bilbsp and feveral other Divines of our Church were fent 
to the Synod of Dor! ; but by whom were they fent ? Not 
arn | by 
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by the Church of England affembled in convocation ; but 
by the King (James I) alone, whofe infiructions to them 
at their departure, the reader will find in Collier’s Eccle- 
fiaftical Hulory—a work, to which neither this author nor 
his tranflator ever refers! James was at that period un- 
doubtedly a do€trinal Calvinitt, as was likewife Abbot, Arch- 
bifhop of Cauterbury ; but becanfe the King and the Pi- 
mate were doctrinal Calvinits, i does not follow that the 
do@trine of the church was exclufively Calviniftic. We 
have repeatedly had occafion to mention it to the honour of 
our reformers and the glory of our Ciiurch, that they did 
not mean to exclude any man from the communion of 
the Church, merely becau e he may have adopted the pe- 
culiar opinions of Calvin or Arminius refpeéting the Di- 
vine decrees or original fin; and that thofe feétaries un- 
church themlfelves, only when they cenfure each ober as 
departing from the faith which was once delivered to the 
fams, James, indeed, is reprefented by Mofheim as 
having given his theological reprefemtatives, in the [vned 
of Derdricht, an order to join in the condemnation of tie 
fentiments of ARMINIUS, in relation io thofe deep and in- 
tricate points; but in his Majefly’s inftruétions to thole re-. 
prefentaiives, as tran{mitted to us by Fuller and Collier, no 
fuch order is to be found. On the contrary the King en- 
Joins them to confult among themfelves what is fit co be 
maintamed ‘* as agreeable to the feripture and the doctrine 
of the church of England ;” to advife tle miniflers of re- 
formed churches not to preach at all on the controverted 
points ; to be careful not to contradiét their own confeflions ; 
and to endeavour, by moderation and difcretion, to reconcile 
the contending parties. That the Englith delegates failed to 
accomplifh this good object is well known; and tie cons 
fequences were, that the authority of the Synod of Dort 
was never admitted beyond the United Provinces; and that 
the peculiar doctrines of Calvin loft ground every where 
even in Geneva itfeli where they were firit eftablilhed. 

The account of the Britith churches during this century, 
as it is given in the text of Mo'heim, and the notes of his 
tranflator, as exceedingly maccurate. They both repreient 
James the Sixth of Scotland as a zealous piefbyterian until 
his accefhton to the throne of England; and the latter, on 
the authoruy of Calderwood, a moft turbulent eccleliattic, 
exhibits him as cenfuring, im a general aflembly holden at 
Edinburgh in 1590, the churcies of England and Geneva 
for keeping the feltivals of Chrifimas and Eafler, and. as de - 


- Climing our daily fervice to be an evil-/aid ma/s in Englifh! 
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James was certainly no fleady charaéter; but this is fo con- 
trary to the whole tenor of his condu&, that it would re- 
quire much better evidence than that of a man firft im- 
prifoned and afterwards banithed for his feditious practices 
in the church, to obtain for it the fmalleft credit. To the 
beft of our recolle&tion no mention is made of this royal 
cenfure of our liturgy or feftivals by Robertfon or Hume or 
any other refpeflable hiftorian; and it is well known thet 
all James’s itruggles with the kirk were to reftore the 
order of bifhops to their fuperiority over prefbyters in the 
church, and to their feats in parliament. But fo ignorant 
do Mofheim and his tranflator appear to have been of the 
hiftory of the Scottifh church, that the former fays of 
Charles I.—that ‘* he forced bifhops upon the Scots,”—as if 
there had been no reformed ep:fcopacy in Scotland until his 
reign! Nay, they more than once exprefs themfelves in fuch 
terms as mutt lead firangers to fuppofe, that the Indepen- 
dents and Prefbyterians were in England the only zealous 
and fuccefsful teachers of pra€tical religion during the 
turbulent reign of Charles; as if The Whole Duty of Man, 
Hammond's Practical Catechifm, and Jeremy Taylor’s Holy 
living and dying, had been written by Prefbyterians and In- 
dependents! Vhe Independents, however, appear to have been 
the tavourite fe€t of Mofheim ; and this was natural enough ; 
for, if his notion of the original conftitution of the church 
be correéi, the congregational churches of the Indepen- 
dents were the only churches in England formed on the 
apoftolical model! It is, however, aflanifhing that a man 
who was unqueflionably learned himfelf fhould have fup- 
_ ‘that the rapid progrefs of the Independents arofe 
rom the learning of their teachers, and the regularity and 
fanctity of their manners!” Neal’s Hiftory of the Puritans 
is his only Englifh authority for this ftrange affertion, which, 
had he confulted Clarendon, or Hume, or Collier, or in- 
ceed any Hiftorian of credit, or even the fermons preached be-~ 
fore Cromwell’s parliaments, he muft have perceived to be 
the reverfe of the truth. 

We mention thefe faés, not with a view to detraé& from 
the general merit of Mofheim’s Hiftory, which are un- 
queftionably great; but to convince our younger readers 
that the flatements of the author and his tranflator are not 
always to be implicitly adopted, and to point out to Dr. 
Coote or any future editor the neceflity of a careful revifal 
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of the whole work, before it be again prefented to candi- 
dates for Holy orders in the Church of England. 
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Mofheim’s account of the Synod of Dort, and of the 
rife. and progrefs of the Arminian Church 1s, on the 
whole candid and luminous. He has indeed brought no 
evidence whatever for his charge againit the original 
Arminians, of adopting Pelagian and  Socinian  prin- 
ciples. That the Arminians, in Holland and elfewhere 
on the Continent, were Socinians when he wrote, may be 
tue; but with the exception of Vorflius there appears not 
to have been one Socinian among thole who were con- 
demned by the Synod. Epifcopius, indeed, though he 
himfelf believed in the Divinity of Chrift, as begotten of 
his Father before all worlds, and as God of God, yet con- 
tended, that the belief of this truth is not neceffary to 
falvation, and was not required as a term of communion by 
the Catholic Church, for the three firft centuries. He 
therefore. was not himfelf a Socinian, though this fingular, 
and we muit have Jeave to fay abfurd, opinion undoubtedly 
tended, through the influence of its author’s name, to 
open the pale of the Arminian Church to profefled So- 
cinians; but there is not the fhadow of evidence that 
Arminius, the founder of the feét, held any fuch opinion, 
The words quoted by our author from his funeral oration 
by Bertius, imply no fuch meaning; and we may be mo- 
rally certain, that had Arminius himfe!f, or his adherents in 
general, been fufpected, on any thing like evidence, of fym- 
bolizing with the Socinians in thet herefy, that circum. 
{tance would have been laid hold of, had it been only to ex- 
tenuate the odium which the Synod brought on itfell, by its 
cruel perfecution of fame of the moft enlightened men of 
the age, for opinions which are now nowhere deemed he- 
retical, except by our methodiflical true Churchmen and fome 
zealots in the Church of Scotland. That the feverity of 
the fynod of Dort, and the perufal of the works of Arm 
minius and other remonftrants, tended to check the pro- 
grefs of Calvinifm in England can hardly be doubted; but 
Dr. Maclaine ought to have known, though Mofheim might 
be ignorant, that Calyinifm had always been oppofed by 
fome of the moft eminent of our Divines, from the period 
of its firft introdu@tion into the church by the return of 
the refugees who, during the reign of Mary, had taken 
fhelter at Geneva; and that in the year 1614, betore the 
works of Arminius were heard of, it had been vigoroufly 
refifted in the univerfity of Oxford by Dr. Laud, thea 
prefident of St. John’s College, and afterwards Archbifhop 
ef Canterbury. 
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This author’s account of the rife and progrefs of the fo. 
ciety of friends commonly called Quakers, is taken chiefly 
from their own writers; and being concile, perfpicuous, 
and candid, we recommend it to the attentive perufal of 
thofe who feem fo defirous at prefent of entrufting to Jofeph 
Lancafter the education of the national poor. 

In the hiftory of the Anabaptifls or Memnonites during the 
feventeenth century, there is nothing of fufficient import- 
ance to demand any difcuflion from us; and the fame 
may be faid of the hiflo:ry of the Socinians and Arians 
during that century. The author indeed falls into fome 
miftakes refpeéting the Englifh Socinians and Anians, which 
are corrected by the tranflator; and the reader who is. ac- 
quainted with the works of Charles Leflie, may corre& 
feveral miftakes of the fame kind made by both. Leflie was 
a High-churchman, and, on that account probably, appears 
never to have been confulted by either; but it is dtill more 
extraordinary that they never fo much as mention Bifhop 
Bull asadefender of the Catholic faith, though he was in- 
difputably the ableft writer in this controverfy that the feven- 
teenth century produced! We need not, however, be much 
furprifed, even at this, in men fo little acquainted with the 
Britifh writers in theology as to have clafled Archbifhop 
King among the defenders of doétrinal Calvinifm! Thie 
author concludes his view of this century with an account 
of feveral obfcure fetts which fprang up on the continent ; 
but the detail is no otherwife worthy of regard than as it 
difplays the miferable confequences of the notions which 
prevailed then, and, we are afraid, prevail ftill, of the 
conftitution of ‘* the one Catholic and Apoftolic Church,” 
which, when we repeat the Nicene Creed, we profefs to 
believe. 

_ The very eoncife view given by Mofheim of the different 
churches during part of the eighteenth century, feems, on 
the whole, to be candid and correct; but we have reafon 
to believe.that the tranflator’s malignant note on the Bohemian 
brethren called Herrenbutters, contains charges that are 
greatly exaggarated, and facts that cannot be eftablifhed by 
proof. We do not, however, intend to make any remarks 
on this part of the work, becaufe Dr. Coote’s continuation 
commences with the eighteenth century, and we fhall make 
our report of it in another number. In the mean time we 
cannot difmifs Motheim’s Hiltory from our notice, with- 
out obferving that the feveral Appendixes {ubjoined to it 
are extremely valuable and interelling. We. have already 
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given our opinion of the fir, which was written by 
Bilhop Gleig; bat we are requefled by that author to fay, 
that he adopts a correction. tuggeftei by a friend, and is 
inclined to believe that the churches, to which, in the 
Apocalypfe, S'. John addreffed his epifile, were not all 
the churches known to the apoftle in Afa Mdmor, but only 
all the regularly organized churches in the Roman province 
called Afa Propria. This, however, detraéts not in the 
{malleft degree trom the force of his reafoning. 

The fecond Appendix 1s a vindication by Dr. Machine 
of the earlich Reformers from the charge of fanatici{m, : 
Brought againit them by Hume the hiflorian; the third isa 
vindication ef an opinion advanced by himfelf agamft the 
objections urged to it by the author of the Confeffional, whom 
the Do@or comphmenis with tie de of judicious; and 
the fourth is a vindication of Arcl:bilhop Wake from 
fome. reflections caft on him. by the author of the fame 
Canfeffional, on account of his correfpondence wrh Dr, 
Du-Pin on a propofed union. of the Enghfh and Gallican 
churches. This laft Appendix is peculiarly valuable, as 
it contains the correfpondence ilelf between thofe two ; 
eminent men; but the third might perhaps have been now j 
omitted, as the Conf ffianal ond its author are almoft forgotten, | 
7 and are furely not ot fufhcient importance to be agaia 
drought into notice. 

4 (To be concluded in our next.) 





~ Arr. VI. A Topographical Diionary of Scotland, and of the 
3 Iflands in the Britifh Seas; exbib:ting the Jeveral Names of 
the Cities, Royal Burghs, Purifbes, Villages, and Iflands, with 

the Shire and Divipion of the Shire, in which they are fituate. 

4 — The Stipend of each Benefice, the prefent Condition of the 
p Manfe and Church, the Extent of the Giebe, the Patrons, and 
the Prejoytery, and Synod 10 which they re{peétively belong.— 
The refident Population, according to the Returns made to Par- 
liament, in 1201, and alfa in \811.—The D:flance and Bear- 
ing of every Place from the neare/t Poft Office, and of the Pof 
Offices ‘from the Metropolis. —Markets, and Fuirs.— Members. 
a of Parliament, .and Corporations.—Parochial Schools, and 
a Schools efiablifbed by the Society for propagating Chriftian 
Anowledge.—Circuit Courts of Juftictary—~Te which are 
added, the Quality of the Soil, and the State of Agriculture, 
| hoads, 
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Reads, Bridges, Ferries, and Canals, and a Variety of Hifts- 
rical Information. Subjeéts of Antiquity, Monaftic Foundatisns, 
and peculiar Cuftoms. Compiled from the moft authentic Do- 
cuments, and arranged in alphabetical Order. Being a Con- 
tinuation of the Topography of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By Nicholas Carlifle, Fellow and Se- 
cretary of theSociety of Antiquaries of Londsn, and Affiftant 
Librarian to his MajeRty. 2 Vols. 4:0. 51.58. G. and W. 
Nice], Pall Mall; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh, 1815. 


Wwe have looked forward, with earneft expe€tation, to- 

wards thefe volumes; which complete the Series of 
the Author’s Topographical Labours ; and highly gratified 
we are, by their appearance within two years from the pub- 
fication of the fourth volume. Such indefatigable induttry 
and activity in colle€ting and communicating u/eful and inte. 
sefting information, has never before come within our no- 
tice*. 

The Preface fets before us, 


«* J, The manmer and period, when the Crown of Scotland 
was merged in that of England; and of the Union of the two 
Kingdoms, by the name of Great Britain. II. The method 
adopted to obtain accurate information. III. The general ar- 
rangement and execution of the prefent work.’* 


With fingular fatisfaftiion we have read this Preface ; which 
prefents to us a great quantity of interefling matter, within a 
very {mall compafs. The conclufion of 1 may be referved 
for the concluding part of this article. But here we may ex- 
prefs our regret, that the finifhing of this work was attended 
by a painful and alarming indifpokition of the author ; which 
has now (we hope) ceafed, and will not prevent a return to 
bis moft ufetu! labours: though we cannot recommenda con- 
tiuance of fixteen hours attention to literary affairs, in every 
twenty-four hours during f{ummer ; and of twelve, during the 
reft of the year.. Such (we have heard) has lately been the 
couife of his life. . 





* «© Thefe volumes, being complete in themfelves, are fold fe. 


Ne But they are alfo intended to form Fifth and Sixth Vo- 
umes tothe Dictionary of Encianp, Irevanp, and Watss, 


re ently publifhed by the fame Author, in Four Volumes, Quarto.” 
See Brit. Crit. Vols. xxxii. p. 376. xxxvi. p. 369. and xxxviii. 
P: 70. \ 
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Specimens of this work»will now be expetted by our rea- 
ders, whom we fhould be forry to difeppoint. 


« ESK-DALE-MUIR, in the Shire of. Dumrries: fore 
merly a Vicarage, the Stipend of which, in 1811, was 150/.: the 
manfe is in good order: the glebe confiits of about 24 acres, but, 
from the nature of the climate, it is not very produCtive: Patron, 
The Duke of Buccleugh: The Church was built about the year 
1722. It is in the Prefbytery of Langholm, and Synod of Dum. 
fries. The Refident Population of this Parifh, in 1801, was 537, 
and, in 1811, was 581. Itis 13 m. N. W, from Langholm, 
This Parith is 112 miles in length, and about eight miles in 
breadth. It waa originally a part of the Parith of Welter-Kirk ; 
but, in 1703, was erected into a feparate Parith by the prefent 
name. ‘The principal rivers are, The White and Black Efks, which 
run to the Southward, and meet at the extremity of the Parifh, 
forming the well known river of Ef, which difcharges itf If into 
the Solway Firth. The moft remarkable hills are, The Pew of Ee. 
Dale-Muir, and Loch-Fell, The foil is, in general, very deep, 
but, owing to its elevated fituation, not very fertile: moft part of 
it is mofs, covered with a coarfe kind of grafs : along the banks of 
The White Ek, however, the hills are for the moft green, and af. 
fordexcellent pafture. The air is damp; but, fince the intro. 
dution of draining, the healchinefs of the place is greatly im. 
proved. The principal production of the Parifh is theep. The 
fuel commonly ufed is peats, which may be procured in great 

quantities; but, it is often difficult from the wetnefs of the fea. 
9% fons, to get them dried: the neareft coal is in Canoby, at the dif. 
tance of 18 miles. ‘The Roads, and Bridges, are in excellent re- 
pair. On the farm of Yerbyre, is a very complete encampment, of 

an ewal form, called Ca/fle-O’er, or Overbie: the general opinion 

is, that it isa Roman camp which communicated with thofe of 
Middlebie and Netherbie, and that the difference of thape may 

have been occafioned by the fituation; it being placed upon the 

9 fummit of a hill, where the re@augular form could not be adhered 
F to: and the name of Overbie, or Upper Station, favours this opi« 
7 nion: There is fearcely a hill within fight of it, on which there 
> is not fome veftige of an outer encampment: from Ca/ile-O’er, a 
~# communication by encampments of this kind can eafily be traced 
down the E& to Netherbie on the one hand; and, on the other, 
down The Water of Milk to Middlebie. A Roman Road has alfo 
been traced from Netherbie to near Langholm; and there are re- 
ports of its having been difcovered at the head of this Parifh, near 
the Farm-houfe of Over-Caufeway, immediately oppofite to which 
are the veftiges of a pretty ftroug outer ftation. On the Farm 
of Coatt, there are two Druidical circles ; one of them meafuring 
about 9@ feet; and the other, a part of it being worn away by 
the Ek, meafuring about 340 feet. The piece of ground, at the 
junction of the Black and White E/es was formerly remarkable for 
an 
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an annual Fair that had been holdew'tHere for time immémoriz!, 
bur which is now entirely laid afide. At that Fair, it was the 
Cuftom for the unmarried perfons of both fexes to choof a compa. 
nion, according to their fancy, with whom they were to live un- 
til that time the’next year: this was called Hand-faping, or 
Hand in fifi: Tf they were pleafed with each other after twelve 
months experience, then they continued together for life; if not, 
they fepatated, and were free to make another choice, as on the firt 
occafion: the fruit of their connexion (ifany) was always attach. 
ed to the difaffefed perfon. In later times, when this part of 
the country belonged to the Abbey of Melrofe, a Prieft, to whom 
they gave the name of Bock i’ bofom (either becaufe he carried in 
his bofom a bible, or, perhaps, a regifter of the marriages) came 
from time to time to confirm the marriages. ‘* This place,” 
adds The Reverend Wiittam Brown, “ is only a fmall dif. 
tance from the Roman encampment of Caffle-O’er. May not the 
Fair have been inftituted, when the Romans refided there ? and 
may not the Hand-fafing have taken its rife from their manner of 
celebrating marriage, ex u/x, by which, if a woman, with the con- 
fent of her parents or guardians, lived with a man for a year, 
without being abfent for three nights, fhe became his wife? Per- 
haps, when Chriftianity was introduced, this form of marriage 
may have been looked upon as imperfeét, without confirmation by 
a Prieft, and, therefore, one may have been fent from time to 
time for this purpofe.’—Perfons of high rank are faid to have 
taken the benefit of this cuftom; for Linprsry, in his reign of 
James the Second, fays, That James Sixth Earl of Murray 
begat upon Isapet Innes, daughter of the Laird of Juve:, 
ALEXANDER Dun sar, aman of fingular wit and courage. This 
Isape was but Aandfj? with him, and deceafed before the mar- 
riage ; where-through this ALExanper he was worthy of a 
greater living, than he might fucceed to by the laws and pratices 
of this Realm.’’—General Roy has given a plan p/. 26. of Ca/fle 
Ower, which he fuppofes to have been the ad Uxellam amnem Stu- 
tio, of Richard of Cirencefter, It is fituate on a high point of 
land, formed by the junction of the Black and White Ejks.’? 
«GLEN URCHAY, anciently CLACHAN DYSART, 
in the Diftrict of Lorn, and Shire of Arcyie: formerly a Vi- 
carage, with the Parith of Inifhail united ; the Stipend of which, 
in 1811, was 67 bolls of meal, and 43/, 6s. 87. Stirling: the 
manfe is in tolerable repair: the two glebes confift of from 16 to 
zo acres, mottly arable, together with the privilege of pafturing 
eight cows, the whole year, on four contiguous farns; and to 
this may be added, the convenience and advantages which the 
Minifter enjoys, from the pofleffion of a fmall adjacent farm, 
which the tamily of BREADALBaANe have continued on eafy terms, 
for time immemorial, to the fucceflive Incumbents of the United 
Parifhes: Patron, The Duke of Argyle s The Church is old, and 
in bid condition, It ts in the Prefbytery of Lorn, and sag 
i 0 
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ef Argyle. The Refident Population of the Parith of Glen-Ur. 
‘hay, in 1801, was 1111, and in 1811, was 993. It is adjacent 
to Dalmaliy, on the North. The United Parifhes are upwards 
of 24 meafured miles in length, bat the breadth is very unequal: 
and, except the vale of Glen-Urchay, which forms a_ beautiful 
plain of three miles in length, and half a mile in breadth, the 
plains of Auch, of Auchallader, and part of the lands of Hayfield, 
the country exchufively is mountainous and hilly. The river Ur- 
chay winds in a gentle current through the vale, dividing it into 
two parts, till it falls into the beautiful expanfe of water, called 
Loch Awe ; on the fides of the river, the foil is a mixture of light 
earth and fand; but on the banks of the Lake, it is generally 
deeper, and very fertile. The glebe, upon which the Church and 
manfe are built, is a beautiful oblong Ifle, formed by the river 
Urchay, oppofite to the Inn of Dalmally ; it is in the centre of 
the Valley, and is upwards of a mile in circumference, and every 
where bordered with coppices and natural woods to the very edge 
of the river. The higher parts of the Parifh formerly abounded 
with forefts of the largeft and beft pines ; but thefe were cut down, 
many years ago, by a Company of adventurers from Ireland, with 
little benefit to themfelves, and lefs to the Noble proprietor of the 
eftate : there are f{till, however, fome tra¢ts of natural wood, and, 
on the banks of Loch Awe, efpecially at Hayfield, are extenfive 
plantations of great luxuriance. ‘The great Military road, from 
Stirling to Tyndrum, and Inverary, paffes through the whole 
length of the Parifh ; as does alfo, for many miles, the Military 
road from Tyndrum to Fort William; and it is in every other 
part well accommodated with good roads, and convenient 
bridges. On the confines of the Parifh, is a Lead mine, now dif- 
continued ; and which, by an A& of the Scorch Parliament, in 
1424, was declared Royal, and to belong to the King, when three 
halipence of filver could be fined from the pound of lead. Lime- 
ftone, of good quality, is in plenty. The rains here are almoft 
inceflant. Fuel is expenfive. By A@ of Parliament, the two 
farms of [xchrachen, and Phanans, are annexed, guoad facra, to the 
Parith of Muckairn, as ‘* maift ewart thereto :’’ and for the fame 
reafon, the three Farms of Leatters, Corres, and Drif-aig, were 
disjoined from Ardchattan, and annexed, gusad facra, to Glen- 
Urchay. The Salary of the Parochial School, which has long 
been in great repute and is well attended, is 15/. paid by the Earl 
of BREapaLBANe ; and which, with other fixed and contingent 
emoluments, make the whole income upwards of 40/. per annum. 
There is alfo a School in the country Diftri€, eftablifhed by The 
Society for propagating Chriftian Knowledge, with a competent 
falary. Upon a Peninfuia, at the Eaft end of Loch Awe, ftand the fine 
ruins of Cafle Killthurn; it is faid to have been built by the lady 
of Sir Corts Camppett, Knight of Rhodes, abour the year 
1440, while he was engagedin the Holy Wars: it was afterwards 
tmuch enlarged, and became the chief refidence of the Earls of 

Breap- 
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BrReaDALBANE y and, in 1745, a part of it was garrifoned by 
the King’s forces, in order to defend this, Pe/s into the High. 
Jands, and fecure the tranquillity of the country. Upon a final 
Ifland, not far from Caftle Killchurn, called Fraoch Elan, are alfo 
the ruins of an ancient Caftle; which little demefne, with its for. 
trefs, and fome contiguous lands, were granted by King Atexay. 
pex the Third, in.1267, to Grupert Macwavautay, the 
Cuter of that Claz, on condition that he fhould entertain the 
King, whenever he pafled that way. At Auchallader, in the up: 
per part of the Parifh, there is likewife another old ruinous Caf. 
tle, formerly a Hunting-feat of the BREapausBane family ; but, 
principally intended to reftrain the incurfions of fuch marauders as 
might attempt, in thofe predatory times, to pillage and defpoil 
the country. In Glen-Urchay, the Curerrarn of the Clay 
MacericGor, a numerous and potent tribe, had long his principal 
refidence, and a freehold property. For the enormities of fome 
individuals, during the minority of James the Sixth, the whole 
Clan was profcribed by A& of Parliament, as ** Laawle/s Lim. 
mers, or Villains;’? even the name was to be for ever abolifhed, 
and, at baptifm, no clergyman was to give it, under the penalty 
of banifhment and deprivation. Happily thofe manners are no 
more | the legiflature has fome time fince repealed thefe Acts, al- 
leging that * the caufes inductive of them, for fupprefling the 
name of Gregor or Macgr gor, aré now little known, and have 
long ceafed:’' and the Clan Macericor, now in poffeffion of 
their name, and of every franchife of citizens, are as civilized, as 
peaceable, and as much diftinguifhed for every virtue, as any of their 
fellow fubjects. A remarkable and magnanimous inftance of at- 
tachment and honour may not improperly be introduced here :—A 
perfon of the name of Mac-Ian, alias Kennevy, after the defeat 
of The Pretender at Culloden, watched over him with inviolable 
fidelity for feveral weeks, and even robbed, at the rifque of his own 
life, for his fupport, at the very time that he and his family were 
in a ftate of ftarvation, and when he knew ke could gain 30,000/. 
by betraying his gueft :—This poor man was afterwards executed 
at Invernefs, for ftealing a cow! ina very fevere feafon, to keep 
his family from ftarving :—-A little before his execution, he took 
off his bonnet, and thanked God, ‘* that he had never betrayed a 
truft, never injured the poor, and never refufed a fhare of what he 
had to the flranger and needy.’’—It is faid, that Grorce the Se- 
cond was much afleéted, when he heard of the fate of Mac-Ian; 
and, witha Princely fentiment, declared, that, if he had known the 
circumftance in proper time, he would have put him ina fituation, 
in which he would not have been tempted to fteal a cow for his 
fubfiftence. The Chevalier had ordered him a little money, but 
poor Mac-lan never received it !—Hayfield, the Seat of Mr. 

ACDOUGAL, is pleafantly fituate on the banks of the Lake. 
General Camrsext, of Loch-Nell, Mr. Campsent, of Monzic, 


and Mr, Linpsay, of Beceaird, have alfo very ae Oe 
: nees 
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dences here. A perpetual Miffion, with fuitable appointments to 
the Incuinbent, has been eftablithed for the benefit of the Inhab - 
tants, in the conjoined extremities of the Parifhes of Glen-Urch y 
and Killin, by the piety and benevolence of the late Lady Gue- 
NURCHAY, in concurrence and with the aid of The Earl or 
BreapaALBane. Glenurchay gives the title of Viscounr to 
the Ancient and Noble family of Camppett, Earl of Bkzavat- 


BANE.”’ 


Another fhort extract will prefent ufeful inftru€tion to 
every parilh in England. 


“ GRAITNEY, or GREAT-KNOW, in the Shire of Dum. 
fries: This Parifh is united with Kirk-Patrick Fleeming in a 
«¢ BroTHERLY Soctery ;’’—the object of which is, to provide 
a fund for the fapport of the labouring clafles of the community, 
when they are rendered incapable of earning their livelihood, by 
ficknefs or old age: it is compofed chiefly of labourers and me. 
") chanicks; but feveral of the principal farmers in both Parifhes 
") have alfo become Members of it, wich a view to its encourage- 
ment, from their conviction of its being an excellent Inftitution, 
and, if properly conducted, may be productive of much advantage : 
> toavery deferving defcription of perfons : Each Member contri. ; 
"> butes a {mall fam Quarterly, which is graduaily accumulating 
> intoa Fund; from whence every Member in diftrefs draws a 

ftated allowance weekly, according to the regulations of the So- 
ciety; and feveral of the Members have already derived much 
advantage from the Eftablifhment,’’ 
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We have known Societies of this kind, in England, under 
the name of Friendly Societies ; but we fear that the wholefome 
flatutes made for their encouragement in the prelent reign, 
have had little effe&, and are almoft. unknown in moft parts 
of the Kingdom; they are far lefs common than might be 
wifhed. They certainly tend molt flrongly to promote fo- 
briety, frugality, and good order ; and the charitable contribu- 
tors to any fuch purpafe, would even find a profi trom it, in 
the great reduction of the Poor-rates. 

Under this fame Article, GRAITNEY, we meet with a 
few more lines, which contain information that ought to be 
made generally known ; though to our grave readers it may 
not be perfonally interefling, But here we muft premile, 
that Graitney'is better known, in England, by the name of 
Gretna-G reen. 
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** This Parith has long been famous in the annals of Matrimo. 


xial adventure, for the Marriage of Fugitive lovers from England, 
which have been celebrated here. But, as all unqualified Perfous 
E whe 
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whocelebrate clandeftine Marriages in Scotland are now, however, 
li@ble to be banifoed from the Kingdom for life, this improper prac. 
tice is likely to be abolifhed.. And two perfons, who were found 
guilty at Jedburgh, in 1812, have been banifhed accordingly,” 


We fhall now produce the concluding lines of the Pre. 
face ; which give a brief and fair account of the whole Topo. 


graphical Work. 


_ € Such are the methods which I have adopted to obtain accu. 
rate-Information, and to appear with propriety before the Public 
Tribunal, Whatever patient inquiry, or expenfive refearch, could 
-accomplith, I have cheerfully encountered. I have fpent Nine 
years in the performance of this Work, ‘comprehending the whole 
of Tue Unirepv Kinxcpom; and which, | have the fatisfaction to 
think, is not looked upen with indifference. In my endeavours 
to give the true meaning of the various Authors whom I have had 
occafion to confult, I have invariably introduced their own words, 
where-ever the fentence would permit. In the infertion of any 
peculiar opinions, I have been governed not by the thought of ef. 
tablifhing them as my own, but by the defire of recording the ex. 
traordinary cuftoms of remote diftri€ts, and of handing down to 
pofterity the opinions and manners of the prefent time. The work 
has certainly far exceeded the limits, which I originally intended, 
It might probably have been compreffed into a form more concife, 
but lets ufeful. And, I may be pardoned a National, and, I hope, 
an Honourable Pride when I avow, that no Empire can exhibit a 
Publication, fimilar to The Six TopocraruicaLt Votvmes, 
- which comprehend a defcription of Every Partsuin Tre Bri. 
tisH Dominions 1n EvroPe.’? 





Art. VII. Mythology and Rites of the Britifo Druids, &c. 
(Continued from vol. xli. p. 342.) 


ApS Volume may be regarded as a continuation of a | 
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former work, publifhed by the fame Author, under the : 


title of ** Celtic Refearches,”’ an account of which has been 


given im our Review for April laft, p. 321*, the firft, treat- | 
ing of the origin, migrations, hiftory, and language of the an- 
| cient | 





_ 


* The conclufion of the account was promifed to appear as in > 
laft, but was prevented by circumftances not to be con. © 


trouled. ‘The Review of the ‘ 


Celtic Refearehes’’, was how- : 
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cient Celtze, as the prefent more particularly does of their 


mythology, fuperftitions, and religious rites;—and this, like 
the former, is {tated to have been grounded upon “ ancient 


© and authentic documents, which have been preferved, though 


long concealed, by the fhades of a difficult and obfolete lan- 
guage ;'—that language, which was once diffuled widely 
ihroughout our Britifh ifland, though now confined to a very 
{mall portion of it. 

For the nature of his fubjeét, and the manner in which it 
has been treated, the Author briefly apologizes in his preface, 
He humbly conceives that an examination of our national re. 
liques, has hitherto been a defideratum in Britifh Literature, 
—and trufts that the individual who has now attempted to 
draw them out of obfcurity, is entitled to the candid atten- 
tion of the public. (Pref. p, v, &c.) ; 


In rebutting fome animadverfions which had been paffed 


upon his former work, by a writer in one of the periodical 


publications, we are inclined to think that he has eminently 
the advantage.—(Lbid, p. ix. tothe end.) The reader may 
fatisfy himfelf, by a reference to the work, 

The Britifh documents upon the authority of which Mr. 


} Davies mott particularly depends, are the poems of Taliefin, 
_Aneurin, and Merddin the Caledonian, Bards of the early 
> period of the fixth century. To thefe, he adds the hiftorical, 
_ J and mythological Triads,—and certain ancient tales, entitled 


|) Mabinogi, or Inftitutional Fables, in the Welfh language, 


Di Ean pe uF 
th ci 





“Ythe greater number of which have hitherto remained un- 


tranflated. For the genuinenefs of thefe early produétions, 


“@ he refers inquirers to the able vindication of the Britith Bards, 
me by Mr. Turner. (P. 2, 3.) 


Of later Bards, frem the middle of the 7th tothe 14th 


4 century, he gives a fhort hiltorical account, embracing fuch 
Fallufions to the more ancient poems of their predeceffors, as 
§ may ferve to place their authentucity upon the moft unfhaken 


ground, It will here be a fatisfa€tion to the Englifh reader, 
to find the charaéier of our firft royal Edward, unequivocally 


) cleared from the fcandalous imputation, which had fo long 





- —- 


Wever terminated in April, at p. 342; and this of the ‘* Rites of 
the Druids,”* is of neceflity divided into two Parts. 

The reader is defired to correét the following Errata in the 
former Article.—P. 322, for Afcanfian, read Afcanian, P. 329, 
for Henywrt, read Hengwrt. P. 326, for Sywyddon, read the 
Sywyddon, P. 336, for Bllenydd, read Belenydd. P. 335, 
for Ilin, read Llin, 
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difgraced it, of having commanded the affaffination of the 
Bards of Wales. 


«« Fame,”’ fays Mr. D. ‘has certainly calumniated the Englith 
King ; for there is not the name of a fingle Bard on record, who 
had fuffered either by his hand, or by his order.’* P. 25. 






The fame juftice has been done to his memory by Mr, 
William Owen, (Sir Richard Hoare’s Tranflation of Girald, 
Camb, v. ii. p. 506.) and the Hiftorian of Brecknockthire, 
We are the more happy to record thele teflimonies of 
Welfh writers in his favour, as our Englifh hiftorians have 
too generally given credit to the reproachful tale, From 
whence it originated we know not, but it appears to have 
been firft publifhed in ‘the Hiltory of the Houfe of 
Gwyder.” 

Upon the natural philofophy of the Britifh Bards, Mr. D. 
makes fome interefting obfervations. It is from the Druids 
that he reputes them to have derived their knowledge, and 
that thofe fages were eminently devoted to this branch of 
{cience, we have the undoubted evidence of the beft writers 
of antiquity. Cicero, (De divin. L. 1.) in particular in- 
ftances the ZEduan Monarch, Diviaticus, not only as a Druid, 
but as an adept in that fyftem of nature, which the Greeks 
call phyfiology ; and opr author, with great probability fug. 
gefts, that the information of the Royal commentator, upon 
the fubject of the Gaulifh Druids, may have been derived 
fiom his frequent conferen¢es with that prince. 


«© It mult be recolleéted,’’ fays he, ‘* that this very prince of 
the A'dui, was the intimate friend and companion of Cefar, and 
that he enjoyed the confidence of that great man, at the time 
when he drew up his valuable account of the Druids. It is more 
than barely probable that this account was colleéted from the 

a&tual communications of Diviaticus; for it is immediately fub- 
joined to the relation of his embafly to the Senate of Rome, and 
the acknowledgment of the pre-eminent rank of his countrymen, 
the Advi, From hence I would infer, that Cafar had procured 
the moft accurate information upon the fnbje& of the Druids; 
and confequently, that every circumftance of his memorial has 
aclaim to the higheft refpe€&t. This competent hiftorian there- 
fore, having ftated .the tradition that the difcipline of thefe an- 
cient priefts had been firft eftablifhed in Britain; and the f74, 
that at the time when he wrote, thofe who wifhed to be more 
accurately inftructed in the Druidic lore, generally went into 
Britain for their education, proceeds to fpecify amongtt the topics 
ef their fludy,—‘* multa praeterea—de rerum natura, difputant— 
et nee tradunt.’’— (Bell. Gall, L. 6. c. 14.) We have then, 
abundant 
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abundant authority to affert, that the Druids afpired to the cha- 
raéter of natural philofophers ; and it would be reafonable to de- 
mand of the Bards, their profeffed difciples, fome pretenfions of 
the fame kind. The poems of Taliefin furnith feveral paflages 
which may be claffed under this very head.’”’ P. 44, 45. 


In a poem entitled, ‘‘ Canu y byd mawr,” i.e. ‘* The 
great Song of the Univerfe,” the fubje& of which is Man, 
and the Univerfe, by Taliefin, the foul is faid to be feated in 
the head of man, who is compofed of /even elements, viz, 
fire, earth, water, air, vapour, d/o/Jom, (i. e. the fruétifying 
principle,) and the wind of purpoles, (Gwynt a goddeheu,) ; 
Q. Whether the foul, or the paflions? He is endowed 
with feven fenfes, appetite and averfion being admitted of the 
number. ‘* Hence, perhaps,’’ obferves our author, (p. 53.) 
“the vulgar phrafe of being frightened out of one’s feven 
fenfes.”’ There are feven fkies, or fpheres, over the head of 
} the diviner. ‘There are three divifions of the fea, anfwering 
_ tothe like number of fhores. Of the ffve zones of the earth, 
two are cold ; o#e}is hot and uninhabited ; the fourth contains 
the inhabitants of paradife, and the fiffh is the dwellin 
place of mortals, divided into three parts, Afia, Affica, | 
Europe. (P. 53, 54.) 
> This may ferve asa flight fpecimen of bardic philofophy. 
' Mr. D. however, bas given us feveral others, from the po- 

ems of the fame Bard.—One of them, entitled Dysuddiant 
Elphin, (P. 46, 47,) is wild and extravagant in the extreme, 

This author next contemplates the fame Bards, and their 
Druidical initruétors, in a political light; and very fuc- 
cefsfully combats and expofes the pretended fyftem of the 
Glamorgan Chair. A fyftem fraught with ail thofe levelling 
principles which diftinguifhed the latter end of the eighteenth 
century. 

It will be recollected that in our critique upon the Celtic 
Refearches, (vol. xli, p. 338:) we had occafion to call in quef- 
> ton the pretenfions of the‘e modern Druids. In the expreffive 
monofyllable of honeft Burchell, we have always been in- 
clined to regard them as a ‘* Fudge,’’ and it is now feen 
that Mr. Davies, equally with ourfelves, is fatisfied upon 
that fubjeét. 

That our readers may be enabled to judge fairly between 
the parties, it is, however -neceflary to give a brief ftate- 
ment of the arguments on either fide. 


** One of the leading maxims of the Druidical code, as an- 
nounced to the public,’’ fays Mr. D; (P. 55.) ‘* is a political 
principle, frequently touched upon by Mr. Williams, and Mr, 

EK 3 Owen, 
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Owen, (the Prefident, and the chief fapporter of the chair,) ; bur 
more particularly detailed by the latter.’’—(See Owen’s Intro. 
duction to Llywarch Hén’s Poems, p. 54.)—It rans thus :— 

‘** Superiority of individual power, is what none but God can 
pofibly be entitled to; for the power which gave ekiftence to 
all, is the only power that has a claim of right to rule over all,— 
A man cannot affume authority over another ; for if he may rule 
over one, by the fame reafon he may rule over a million, or 
a world. All men are neceffarily equal. The four elements, in 
their natural ftate, or every thing not manufactured by art, is 
the common property of all.’’ 

‘¢ The merit of the doétrine which is here fet forth, (obferve; 
Mr. D.) it is not my province duly to appreciate. 1 have no. 
thing to do with it further, than as it purports to be a prin. 
ciple drawn from the fource of Druidifm, through the channel 
of the Britifh Bards. At the time when this book firft ap. 
peared, I was not abfolutely a novice in the remaining accounts 
of the Druids, or in the works of the Britifh Bards; yet I mut 
own that all this was perfe&tly new to me, I am now, upon fur. 
ther acquaintance with the works of our Cambrian progenitors, 
fully convinced that they mever taught any fuch thing.’’—(P. 55, 
56.) The principles here announced, favour ftrongly of a Druidifn 
which originated iz Gaul, and was from thence tranfplanted 
into fome corners of Britain, not many ages before the year 
1792, when the memorial of Bardifm made its appearance. It 
were well, if the fages who prepared that memorial, would re. 
vife their extracts, and recall any accidental inaccuracy, that 
might otherwife miflead futwre antiquaries. They muft know, 


as well as I do, that this is not the Druidifin of Hiftory, nor of th: 
Britife Bards.”” (P. 57.) 


Our Author having thus far commenced his attack upon 
Mr. Owen, proceeds to fhow from Cefar, that fo far from 
admitting an univerfal equality, the Druids were in all cafes, 
public as well as private, the /upreme judges ; that they pol- 
felled a fovereign pre-eminence over the people, whom they 
did not acknowledge as their neceffary equals: neither were 
the Druids upon an equality among themfelves;—for ‘his 
omnibus Druidibus preeft_ unus, qui fummam inter eos, 
habet auctoritatem.’” And as to the common people, they 
were regarded as little better than flaves:—‘* nam plebes 
pene fervorum. habetur loco, que per fe nihil audet, ¢t 
nullo adhibetur confilio. Plerique, cum aut ere alieno, 
aut magnitudine tributorum,, aut injuria poteatium premun- 
tur, fefe in fervitutem dicant nobilibus. In hos eadem omni2 
funt jura, que dominis in fervos.”” De Bel. Gal. Lib. vi. 
c. 13.—(P. 57, 58.) This is certainly a moft unfavourable 
{fpecimen of equality. 
‘ : 66 Another 
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«¢. Another particular in the traditions of the dictatorial chair, 
which does not perfectly correfpond with the teftimony of the 
ancients, or with the fentiments and pra¢tice of the Bards, (ob- 
ferves Mr. D.) is that inviolable attachment to peace which is 
afcribed to the whole order, the ground work of whofe fyftem, 
as reprefented by Mr. Owen, was ‘* univerfal peace, and perfe 
equality; for a Bard was not to bear arms, nor even to efpoofe a 
caufe by any other a¢tive means.’’ (Introduét. to Llywarch 
Hén, p. 18, 25.) 

‘¢ Here again, (fays Mr. D.) I fufpe& that the Prefident of 
the Chair has not been accurate in his notes. I do not recollec& 
to have feen this doctrine in its full extent, promulgated ‘by 
any code, before a certain period of the French revolution. 
But whence foever the fallacious principle took its rife, it cer- 
tainly did not belong to the Druids, or to the Bards, without 
great limitation.—(P. 60.) That the former were friends of 
peace, and feldom engaged in war, is a point that mutt be ad- 
mitted; but there were occafions in which even the Druids 
deemed it lawful, and encouraged their difciples to contemn death, 
and act bravely in the field.—(P. 61.) Czfar obferves, that an 
immunity from military fervice, was amongft the privileges of 
the Druids, and that it was their general cuftom to keep aloof 
from the field of battle. But, was this cuftom grafted - an 
inviolable principle ? Let us hear :—having mentioned the fupreme 
authority of the Arch-Druid, the hiftorian adds this information ; 
** hoc mortuo, fi qui ex. reliquis excellit dignitate, fucce. 
dit. At fi fint plures pares, fuffragio Druidum adlegitur: non. 
nunquam etiam ermis de principatu contendunt.’’ In thefe cafes 
what becomes of their perfe@ equality ? and in the latter cafe, of 
their unconquerable abhorrence of war? Was the whole body of 
Druids degraded, in confequence of having ¢/pou/ed a cau/fe, and 
that by the fentence of the Prefident, who owed his elevation to 


the number and zeal of his party, and to tlie length of his fword ?”” 
—(P. 61.) 


Thus far of the ancients; and if from them we defcend 
to their fucceffors, the Druidic Bards, as they are de- 
nominated, we fhall find that they were not quite fo abhor- 
rent from war, as has been pretended. Merddin the Caledo- 
nian, and Aneurin, were both warriors. 


“* ‘The former,’’ fays Mr. Davies, ‘* fought manfully in the 
battle of Arderydd; and the latter faw a multitude of blood. 
ftained warriors, in the fatal day of Cattraeth. Even Taliefin, 
with his complete fyftem of Druidifm, was a decided partizan in 
the caufe of the gallant Urien.’’ P. 62. 

«© Mayet thou pant for confi, oh Eurenwy ? (fays the Bard,) 
and till I fail wich age, may I not fmile with joy, if I 
fing not the praife of Urien!’’ “ Such,’’ concludes our author, 
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(p.62—3,) ‘is the genuine language of the Bards ; and: agree. 
able to this language, is the decifion of the learned and candid hif. 
torian, who has dene us the honour of vindicating their caufe,” 
‘© Thefe Bards,’’ fays Mr. Turner, ¢ were warriors ;~—their fungs 
commemorated warriors ;—and their feelings and featiments were 


wholly martial.’’—(Vindic. p. 207.) 


A third, and favourite dogma of ‘the chair, maintains 
** that the Bards did every thing in the eye of the world, and 
in the face of the fun;” and ‘that none of their meetings 
fhould be holden, but in a confpicuous place, whilft the 
Sun was above the horizon.”—(Introd, P. 27—48. Alfo 
Williams’ Poems, v. 2. p. 39, note.) To this Mr. D. 
very properly oppofes the remark of Mela:—*‘* Docent mul- 
ta nobilifimos gentis, clam et diu, vicenis annis, in /pecu 
ait in abditis faltibus.”"—(P. 72.) From Cefar alfo he in. 
ters * the folicitude of the Druids to guard their difcipline 
from expofure to the public eye;” and from Lucan, that 
‘‘ their religious meetings, though covered by the inaccelii- 
ble grove, were holden in the night as well as at noon.” 


** medio cum Phoebus in axe, ett, 
Aut ceelum nox atra tenet.”*—-Lucan, L.3. (P. 73.) 


The application, however, of this laft quotation is not 
pertectly correct. The Poet here deferibing the Maffilian 
Wood, fimply means to fay, that fuch were the horrors 
of that dreadful place, that even the Priefts were fearful of 
encountering either by day or mght, the fuperintending ge- 
nius of the grove. Mr. Rowe thus happily underftands, 
and tranflates the paflage.—— 


«© The Prieft himfelf, when or the day or night 
Rolling have reached their full meridian height, 
Refrains the gloomy paths with Wary feet, 
Dreading the Demon of the Grove to meet.’’ 
Rowe’s Lucan. Book tii, v. 625, &cs 


Indeed the whole of the defcription is very highly coloured, : 
and ftrongly expreflive of Es 


“* The chilly, cheerlefs, everlafting fhade ;”’—(Ib. ¥. 594.) 


«« Where zealous crowds in ignorance adore, 
And ftill the lefs they know, they fear the more.”’ 
(Ibid. v. 614—15.) 

It is however manifeft that the authorities of the Roman — 
writers are decidedly in oppofition to the Bardic doétrines of © 
Mr. Owen. Neither are they fan€tioned by the defcriptions ~ 
even of the more modern Bards; witnels ‘the a o 
° 
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ofthe nightly myfteries defcribed in the Chair of Taliefin ;— 
his Ogov Gorddewin, i.e. the Cave or Specus of the arch- 
diviner ;—the, Torches of Ceridwen, which flamed at mid- 
night, and at the dawn; together with Merddin’s conceal- 
ment in the’ Caledonian foreft,” all which, perfeétly ac. 
cord with the Clafic reprefentations of the Druidic fyftem. 
—(P. 73.) Mr. D. clofes this firft feétion of his work 
with tranflated fpecimens of the adages and moral maxims 
of the Welfh.—(P. 75 to 84.) 

Having thus far, freely, and we muft fay juftly, com~ 
mented upon the opinions of others, the author com- 
mences his fecond fection, (P. 85,) with his own ideas of 
Druidifm, derived, as he informs us, from a perufal of 
ancient Britifh documents. He defines it to have been 
« A {yftem of Superftition compofed of heterogeneous prin- 
siples, acknowledging certain Divinities, under a great va- 
riety of names and attributes,’ 


*¢ Thefe Divinities,’’ fays he, ‘ were originally nothing 
more than deified mortals, and material objects, moftly conne&ed 
with the hiftery of the deluge; but, in the progrefs of error, they 
were regarded as fymbolized by the fun, moon, and ftars; which 
in confequence of this confufion, were venerated with divine 
honours. And this fuperftition arofe from the gradual or acci. 
dental corruption of the Patriarchal religion, by the abufe of cer. 
tain commemorative honours, which were paid to the anceftors 
of the human race, and by the admixture of Sabian idolatry.’? 


P. 87. 


That the opinions here flated, are ‘ different from thofe 
of fome refpeftable writers who have maintained that the 
Druids acknowledged the unity of God,” he is perfeétly 


aware. 


“ Tf,” fays he, ‘* they ever made fuch a profeffion, they mutt 
be underftood in the fenfe of other heathens, who occafionally 
declared that their multitude of falfe gods really contituted but 
one character, and not as implying that they worfhipped the true 
God, and him alone.’”’? P. $7. 


That the Priefts of Gaul and Britain acknowledged a 
plurality of divinities, and maintained opinions refpecting 
them, which were the fame in fubftance with thofe of Greece 
and Rome, is abundantly evident from the teftimony of the 
Claflic writers, Thus Czfar writes that they held the god 
Mercury in the higheft reverence, ereéting many images to 
his honour, regarding him as the inventor of all arts, the 
guide and guardian of travellers, and the protecting anity 

/ o 
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of gain and merchandize :—that after Mercury they efteemed 
Apoilo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva, and that of thefe 
deities they entertained nearly the fame opinions that are 
found in other countries. (P. 88.) 

From Dionyfius Periegetes, v. 565. we learn that the 
rites. of Bacchus were duly celebrated in the Britifh iflands ; 
and Strabo, (L. iv.) cites the authority of Artemidorus, 
that in an ifland clofe to Britain, Ceres and Proferpine were 
venerated with rites fimilar to the orgies of Samothrace, 

P. 89. 
{ The ‘siftorical fact wis thus afcertained that the mytho- 
logy and rites of the Druids were the fame in fubftance with 
thofe of other pagan nations, our author from thence forms 
his conclufion ‘‘ that they were therefore reducible to the 


fame principles, and that they proceeded: from the fame 
fource.’’—(P. 89.) 


«© And here,’’ fays he, ** our Britifh documents point with 
clearnefs and energy to the very fame-conclufions which have 
been drawn by the beft Scholars, and moft able antiquaries 
who have treated of general mythology. Mr. Bryant, the 
great analyzer of heathen tradition, has with luminous ability 
traced the fuperftition of the Gentiles to the deification of Noah, 


his ark, and his immediate progeny, joined with the idolatrous 
worfhip of the hoft of Heaven.— 

«*¢ With a dutiful regard to his illuftrious Mafter, though 
fuperior to fervile imitation, Mr. Faber purfues the inveftiga- 
tion ftill farther, and difcovers that Noah was worfhipped in 
conjunction with the Sun, and the ark in conjunction with 


the moon, and that thefe were the principal Deities of the hea- 
thens.’’ P. 89, go. 


From this fhort approving extract, our readers will 
doubtlefs anticipate the opinions of the author,—that, in my- 
thological fentiments, he is a Bryantian. He indeed can- 
didly avows that he is fo;—vindicating, and, with fome 
refiriétions, adopting the principles of that {chool. | 

Far be it from us to treat even tlie reveries of Jearned men 
with feverity or contempt. The very dreams of Homer were 
entitled to refpeét. e muft not, however, fuffer our own 
waking faculties to be deluded by “the bafelefs fabric of a 
vifion.” It is impoffible to regard the charafterof Mr. Bryant, 
without a full admiffion that he was eminently a f{cholar, 
and a man of tafte; but,: it muft alfo be admitted, that 
his literary eccentricities were not a few. With a genius, 
undoubtedly of no common calibre,—with a mind richly 
ftored with the attainments of complex, and multifarious 
reading,—he unfortunately. imbibed that fondnefs for om 
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thelis, which fo generally pervades his writings, and ftrongly 
marks the character of all his inveftigations. 

In this great man, (for fuch he unqueftionably was,) we 
have a remarkable inftance of judgment yielding to the 
caprice of fancy. Zealous,—(and we give him full credit 
forthe fincerity of his intentions,) in the purfuit of truth, 
he too frequently wanders into the wilds of theory ;—and 
led by the fuggeftions of an over ardent imagination, defeats 
convidtion, by overfhooting the mark he aims at. 

That the record of an event, fo extraordinary as the uni- 
verfal deluge, muft long have remained impreffed upon the 
recolleé&tion of a renovated world, there cannot be a doubt ; 
—it is, indeed, ‘‘a hiftory of mankind, which could not 
eafily be forgotten ;”—and tradition has accordingly diffufed 
it among all the generations of the fons of Noah. The man, 
the woman, and the ark, are certainly recognized in the fa- 
bles of almoft every nation of antiquity. But to infer from 
thence, that all the abominations, all the myfteries, all the 
idolatry of the pagan world, are to be concentrated in that 
fingle point, ‘‘ is one of thofe extravagances, which,” as 
another learned mythologift (Banier) has obferved, ‘* thofe 
perfons muft unavoidably fall into, who the moment they 
are ftruck with fome faint appearance of probability, begin 
by forming a fyftem, and afterwards endeavour to eftablifh 
it upon forced comparifons.”—Yet fuch is the Helio-arkite 
hypothefis of Mr. Bryant and his difciples, with which this 
prefent author appears fo greatly to be enamoured. He, 
however, takes fome pains to affure us, that the bafis of his 
argument does not reft folely upon the works of thofe learned 
writers. 


‘“¢ I cite them only,’’ fays he, ‘* for collateral proof or eluci- 
dation of the evidence which I have drawn from another fource, 
and for the purpofe of verifying the report of hiftory, that the 
fuperftition of the Druids was radicaliy the fame with that of 
other nations. In my attempt to eftablifh my main propofition, 
I mean to ftand or fall upon my own ground.’’ P. 94, 95, 


__In proof that the people who profeffed Druidifm, retained 
memorials of the deluge, and of the Patriarch of the new 
world, he adduces the authority of fome remarkable, and we 
have no reafon to doubt, very ancient Britifh Triads. In 
one of them entitled, ** The three aweful events of the 
Ifland of Britain,” are recorded. ‘‘ The burfting of the 
Lake'of Llion, (i. e. waters,) and the overflowing of all 
fands; fo that all mankind were drowned excepting Dwyvan 
and Dwyvach, who efcaped in a naked veffel,” (Llong 


voel,) 
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voel,) or a veffel without fails, “ by whom the ifland of 
Britain was re-peopled.”’ In another Triad, we have ‘* The 
building of the fhip of Nevydd Nav Neivion, which carried 
in ita male and female of every animal fpecies, when the 
Lake of Llion burft.”” And this is fucceeded by ‘‘ the draw- 
ing of the avanc out of the lake, by the oxen of Hu-Gadran, 
fo that the lake burft no more.” P. 95. 

Should the locality of thefe events be objeéted to, it may 
be remarked, obferves Mr. D., that it is exaétly fimilar to 
the traditions of other heathen. nations. 


«© The flood of Deucalion was undoubtedly the flood of Noah. 
It is defcribed by Greek and Latin writers with circumftances 
which apply exclufively to this event. There never has been 
another deluge, which could have born a veffel to the top of a 
lofty mountain, and which deftroyed the whole human race, ex. 
cepting thofe who were preferved in that veffel. Yet the Thef- 
falians reprefented Deucalion, the perfon preferved, as one of 
their own princes, and affirmed that the veffel, which efcaped 
the deluge, refted upon the top of Parnaflus, a mountain of their 
own country.’’ P,'97. 


The general tradition of an univerfal deluge being thus 
eftablifhed among the Britons, the author proceeds to an en 
quiry, how far that event, and the perfonages therein alluded 
to, may’ have had an influence upon the manners and religion 
of that people. He indeed admits that there is no _pofitive 
evidence of the deification of Noah. But yet, fays he,— 


‘© Were I permitted to lay ftrefs upon obvious etymologies, 
I might fay, that fome of thefe names are remarkable, and ims 
port that -propofition. Thus, Day, cau/e, origin, the exiftent, 
Dwy-van, the high and lofty caufe,—the father of mankind. His 
Wite’s name was, Dwy.vach, the leffer caufe, the mother of man. 
kind. Thefe names feem analogous to the Pangenitor, and magna 
mater of antiquity, which were objeéts of worfhip.—So again, 
Nevydd, as a derivative of Nev, heaven, implies the celeftial. 
Nav, a Lord, the Creator. Like many other terms of ancient 
Britifh Mythology, it is ftill ufed as a name for the Supreme 
Being. Neiwiow, in the Bards, is a name of God.’? Mr. Owen 
fuppofes him to have been the fame with Neptune. ‘So that Nes 
vydd Nav Neivion, is the celeftial Lord Neivion,’”’ (p. 105,) [ot 
more ‘ftri€tly, perhaps, she Lord of Lords, Neivion being, in 
Welth, the regular plural of Név.] 


Under thefe confecrated charaters, Mr. D. infers, that 
the Patriarch, Noah, ‘received divine honours, and confe~ 
quently that he conftituted one of the principal divinities 


acknowledged by the Druids. (P. 106.) 
. The 
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The Patriarch, however, is more particularly identified, 
Ke thinks, in another ebaracter of the fame triad,—namely, 
Hu-gadarn, or Hu the mighty, whole “ Qxen drew the 
Avanc to land out of the lake, fo that. the lake burt no 
yore.” 

This extraordinary perfonage makes a confpicuous figure, 
in the poetry and mythology of the ancient Bruons. The 
word Hu, feems to be peculiarly defcriptive of the Divine 
effence of the Deity. It 1s perhaps equivalent to the Greek 
Es, It is, or the Agbrew NV Hu, as we have it in Pfalin 
102, v.27 NITIAAN Atta Hu,—* Thou art. He,” (i.e. 
the felf exiflent unchangeable Being,) for fo it fhould be 
read. Mr. Owenrenders the Welfh word Ha, ‘ that which 
is pt to pervade or fpread over.” Its derivative, Huan, 
implies the Sun; i.e. the univerfal pervader. It is then 
no unfair inference that Hu-Gadarn was regarded as the 
fupieme Divinity of the Druidic fyflem. And fuch ap- 
pears to be the opinion of Mr. Davies, but from the various 
notices given of him in the Triads, and in conformity to the 
Helio-Arkite fyftem which he has adopted, he prefumes 
him to have been no other than the Patriarch, Noah, éle- 
vaied by his idolatrous defcendants to that high pre« 
eminence. (P. 106.) 


** The mythological Triads,’’ fays he, ® reprefent him ag a 
human Patriarch and Lawgiver, and the following particulars 
are recorded of him:—(].) He lived in the time of the flood ; 
and (il.) with his oxen*he performed fome atchievement, which 
prevent d the repetition of that calamity.—Triad g7. (III.) 
He firit colle€ted together, or carried the primitive race, and 
(iV.} formed them into communities or families.—Triad 57, 
(V.) He firft gave traditional laws for the regulation and 

vernm nt of fociety—Triad g2. (VI.) He was eminently 
cinre afhed for his regard to juflice, equity, and peace.—Triad 
§s Li.) He condutted the feveral families of the firft race, to 
tho refpective fettlements in various regions.—Triad 4. (VIII.) 
bur ne had inftruéted that race in the art of hufbandry, previous 
to their removal and feparation.— Triad 56.’’ P. 106, 107. 


Tn juftification of this opinion, he cites that of Mr. Bry- 


ant, who from fimilar traits, has determined Phoraneus to 
be Noch. 


£* If’? fays he, ‘¢ the Igarned be authorized, by found cri, 
ticifm, to refer the traditions of the Greeks, to the incidents 
of primitive hiftory, there can. be no juft reafon for denying the 
jike privilege to the Britous in behalf of their national my thology, 
when they find it has recorded the yery fame circumftances, 
: The 
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The chars€t:r of Hu, is then as juftly referable to the Patriarch, 
Noah, as that of Phoroneus.’’ P. 107, 8. 


To this conclufion we weve affent,—that if the one is 
true, the other may be equally fo. The following beautiful 
defcription of the mighty Hu, as flowing from the pen of 
a Britifh Bard, is peculiarly worthy of our notice; in the 
original it has much fublimity. 


«¢ Bychanav o’r bychenyd 

Yw Hu Gadarn, ve i barn byd; 

A mwyafa nav ini, 

Da coeliwn, a’n Duw celi. 

Yfgawn ei daith ag efgud : 

Mymryn tés gloewyn ei glud. 

A mawr ar dir a moroedd, 

A mwyaf a gav ar goedd ; 

Mwy no’r bybodd! [bydodd] marbedwn 
Amharch gwael, i’r mawr haecl hwn!”? P. 110. 


«¢ The fmalleft of the fmall is Hu the mighty, in the world’s 
judgement; yet he is the greateft, and Lord over us, we fin. 
cerely believe; and our God of myftery. Light is his courfe, 
and {wift ; a particle of lucid funfhine is his car. He is great on 
land and feas,—the greateft whom I /eall behold,—[in my ap. 
prehenfion, ]—greater than the worlds! Let us beware of offer. 
wng mean indignity to him, the Great and the Bountiful /’' 
P. 110. 


Referring to the obfervation of Czfar, that the opi- 
nion of the Druids correfponded in the main with that 
of other nations, refpefting the nature, and attributes of 
the gods, Mr. D. now afks, (p. 123.) ‘* With which of 
the Gods of Antiquity is this Helio-patriarchal divinity to 
be identified ? And to this, he anfwers, (p. 126.) that he 
was no one Divinity, but ** a Pantheos, who under his fe- 
veral titles and attributes, comprehended that group of fu- 

erior gods, which the Greeks and other refined nations 
Sainated: and arranged as diftiné&t perfonages.”” Thus, 


«¢ As the inventor of the few arts with which the Druids 
were acquainted, and as the conductor of the primitive race to 
their refpective fettlements, he was their Mercury. As the Solar 
Divinity, and God of Light, he was their Beli, or Apello. . As 
King of Heaven, he was their Fupiter. As Supreme difpofer 
of Battle, ‘he was their Mars; and as Ruler of the Waters, he 
was their Neptune. And thus Cafar might difcover in the 
- faperftitition of the Druids, all the gods of his own Pantheon, 

and their different attributes. But as Giver of Wine, [Brenin a 
poe’r gwin,—the King who gives wine, p. 108, ] — his 
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favourite pifture amongft the Bards, he was certainly that Bac. 
chus whofe rites, according to Dionyfius, were duly celebrated 
in the Britith iflands. Under this chora€ter he appropriates. the 
title of Hu, which is precifely the Y-as, or Y-ns of antiquity, 
without the termination. His two great fymbols, the Bull 
and the Dragon come under the fame point of view. P. 126. 


To the Britifh rites of this Divinity, Mr. D. conceives. 
the tradition refpe€ting the oxen of Hu drawing the avanc 
out of the Lake to have a marked reference. It will there- 
fore be proper, in order to catch a glimpfe of thofe rites, to 
confider the Britifh mythology of Oxen,—Lakes,—and 
iflands embofomed in lakes.— 


‘¢ Of all the objeéts of ancient fuperftition,’’ fays he, * there 
is none which has taken fuch held of the populace of Wales, as 
the celebrated oxen of Hu. Their fame is {till vigorous in every 
corner of the principality, as far at leaft as the Welfh language 
has maintained its ground. Few indeed pretend to tell us what 
the Ychen Banawg were, or what the Avanc was, which they 
drew out of the lake.” P, 128. 


This ftrange fable, whatever its origin may have been, is 
certainly, as here obferved, current all over Wales. The 
borderers upon every lake of any confequence, aflume the 
mighty feat to have been performed upon their own im- 
mediate waters and relate a thoufand ridiculous ftories upon 
the occafion. The Matcorn yr ych banawg, i.e. the inner 
horn of the lofty ox, it is faid is {till fhown at Llanddewy Brevi, 
upon the little river of that name in Cardiganfhire. In 
the opinion of Mr. Davies, it bears an allufion to fome 
rites among the Pagan Britons, which were periodically 
celebrated on the borders of divers lakes, in commemoration 
of the Deluge, and in which the agency of facred oxen 
was employed, and that certain ftrange ceremonies ac- 
companied the performance. Mr. Owen, he obferves, 
tells us, “‘ that there is a ftrange piece-of mufic ftill known 
to a few perfons, called Caine y ychain banawg, in imitation 
of the lowing of the oxen, and the rattling of the chains, 
in drawing the avane out of the lake.”—/(P.129.) As this 
fong feems to have been known only to the iniated, we can. 
not guefs: at the Ryle of the compofition. It probably ree 
fembled the celebrated Gam Gom tune of Captain Cable, in 
the ‘* Mufical Travels of Joel Collier.’”” The author of the 
** Mufical Lady,” quoted in the fame Burlefque, hu- 
mnouroufly remarks, that : 


§* John Bull-was made to roar, and net to fing :’* 
and 
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and fuch may have been the qualifications of the amateurs 
of Cainc yr yckain banawg. 


«¢ By the Awanc,”’ fays Mr. D., ‘* we generally underftan| 
the Beaver; though in the prefent inftance, tradition makes 
it an animal of prodigious bulk and force. In this Druidic 
fabie, it feems to be vltimately referable to the Patriarch him. 
felf, or to the ark confidered as his fhrine, and fuppofed to 
have been extricated from the waters of the deluge, by the aid 
of the facred oxen.’’ P. 129, 130, 


The author of a Welfh work entitled Drych y prif ccfoedd, 
or “The Mirror of Ancient Times,” very coolly doubts 
whether or not the Avanc was a Crocodile or an Allizaicr ! 
* Anciently,” fays he, ‘*there were wolves in Britain, 
and fhould there not have been crocodiles?” For the real 
meaning of the word itfelf, we may fafely refer the reader, 
to. one of Sir Richard Hoare’s ingenious notes upon the 
Welth Itinerary of Giraldus, (v. 2. p. 56,) in which, (not- 
withflanding the ill confidered animadyerfion of the Car- 
diganthire Hiftorian,) he corre€tly explains it to have been 
an obfolete, or perhaps local appellation of the common 
otter. We agree, however, with Mr. Davies, that in the 
Triad,.it is to be received purely in a mythological fenfe; 
though we are not prepared, with him, to convert either the 
venerable Patriarch, or his ark, into a monfter of the briny 
flood. This is indeed a Bryantian flight, in which our 
weak wings will not enable us to accompany him. If the 
triad is allowed to bear any allufion to the deluge, it may, 
fimply, perhaps, be thus explained :—That when it pleafed 
the Almighty Proteétor of the Univerfe, by the miniftra- 
tion of his Divine Providence, to recal his inftruments of 
deflruélion, (here reprefented as an amphibious animal, or 
moniter of the deep,) the overflowing waters were reflrained, 
and no longer continued to be an univerfal lake, covering 
the furface of the earth, ‘The monfter was deftroyed, and 
agriculture, under the fymbol of oxen, dragging it from 
the deep, refumed her fway. The author, however, pro- 
ceeds to a difquifition of fome length, upon the Bulls and 
Oxen, of the old mythology; introducing fome really 
curious obfervations from the Triads and Bardic poems of 
the Britons, as contrafled with the remarks of Bryant, Faber, 
and. Borlafe, upon the fabulous hiftory of other nations ; 
but all tending to maintain the doétrine of the helio-arkite 
fuperflition :+-(p. 180 to 142.) From thence he enters 
upon a general review of the mythology of lakes ; sca 
from the report of Gildas, that the Dryids worfhippe 
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mountains and rivers, (p. J45). As a relique of this fuper- 
fition, he adduces the names of certain lakes among the Cam. 
brian mountains, as Lleyn Creini, the lake of adoration, upon 
the mountain of Cevn Creini, the hill of adoration: and 
Llyn Urddyn, the lake of confecration, in Meiionethhhire ; 
and Llyn gwydd Iér, the lake of the Grove,of Iér, or God, 
in Montgomeryhhire, (ibid), But not only the Britons are re- 
narked in hiflory for their fuperflitious vene:ation of lakes,— 
it is reported as equally true of the Continental Celte.— 
Strabo fays that the Gauls confecrated their gold in certain 
lakes; and adds, that lakes furnifhed them with their moft 


inviolable fanétuaries—" Marisa Davros as Ava: thy aov- 


ray wapemov. —Mr. D. unde: ftands thisto allude ‘* to cer- 
tain iflets or rafts inclofed within thefe lakes.” (p.144.) His 
further remarks upon this fubje€t, (allowing for a very natus 
ral prejudice in favour of his avowed fy ftem) are interefting ; 
and the reader, (whatever may be his conviction), will pro- 
bably be entertained by a perufal of them. Liyn-Liion, or the 
Lake of the Univerfal Deluge, is confidered to have been the 
prime origin of the fupertftition. (From p. 144 to 160.) 

The facred iflands of the Druids however, though genee 
rally, are not always to be regarded as fymbolical of the 
ark. Mr. D. finds that certain iflands and rocky promon- 
tories, whether in the facred lakes, eftuaries of rivers, or 
bays of the fea, reprefented the mount, upon which the dei- * 
fied patriarch landed from the waters of the deluge, (p. 161.) 
The ifland of Bardfea, (for inftance) fo illuftrious, as well in 


| bardic, as in popifh lore, feems to have been one of thefe 


rocks of the fupreme proprietor, or places of re-animation, which 
commemorates the landing of the patriarch. Meityr, a cele 
brated bard of the twelfth century, fays of it. 


‘¢ Ynys glan yglain[y glain] 
Gwrthrychdedwyrain 
_ Ys cain iddi,” 
i. €. 
“ The holy ifland of the Glain, (adder ftone) to which per. 


tains a fplendid reprefentation of re-exaltation.’’ 


The fame remark holds good of Hu Iona, or Icolmkil, as 
well as other iflets. And in all this, the reader muy perceive 
the predile€tion of our anceflors for certain fmali in/ular 
fpots, whether embofomed in lakes, bays, or aftuaries of ri- 
vers. (P. 164.) ‘ 

In a poem entitled, ** Preiddew Annwn,” or the Spoils of 
the Deep, fays Mr. Davies, (165), Taliefin treats of the deep- 
eft myfteries of Arkite ne: . 

: “ Am 
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«« Am I not contending,’’ (fays the bard,) ‘* for the fame of 
that fong, which was, four times, reviewed in the quadrangul,; 
caer, or fanétuary !—As the firft fentence, was it uttered from the 
cauldron, which began to be warmed by the breath of the nine 
damfels.—Is not this the cauldron of the ruler of the deep ?”— 
That is the cauldron of Hu, the emperor of the feas.—And again, 
——Am ‘I not coitending for the honour of a fong which deferves 
attention? In the quadrangular-inclofure, inthe ifland of the ftrong 
doot, or barrier, the twilight, and the pitchy darknefs are mixed 
together, whilft bright wine is the beverage of the narrow cit. 
cles 1?’ (P. 165.) 


In the ‘ quadrangular caer or fantuary” (the raft before 
alluded to,) our author perceives the ark,=-and the cauldron, 
. (as he explains it,) implies the whole fyftem of Druidic lore, 
** We are here given to undeftand, that the mythology of the 
deluge, was the firit of its myflical produétions.” P. 166, 

This wonderful cauldron, it would feem, was attended, 
and origtnally prepared by nine damfels, in a quadrangular fanc- 
tuary, within @ facredifland. They are hight Gwyllion ;—cer- 
tain prophetefles of mythology, who gave the firft prefage of 
the deluge, by their nightly fongs in the bofoms of lakes—to 
wit, the the facrediflands.—And in them, the myftereis of the 
diluvian lore originated. (Ibid.) (Theterm Gwyllion, is the 
plural of the Welfh word Gwyil, a night wanderer, fairy, 
witch, &c.) They are reprelented eas ** children of the 
evening, —probably becaufe it was their office to celebrate 
certain nightly orgies.—-(Ibid). Thefe damfels, as our au- 
thor conceives, are commemorated in the monument of the 
nine maids, defcribed by Dr. Borlafe, in his antiquities of 
Cornwall. (P. 179.) They were alfo called Sésn,—* And 
this, fays Mr. D. brings our bardic mythology again into 
contaét with claffical authority ;—for our Séon, correfponds 
with the Sena,—and our Gwyllion, with the Gallicena, of 
Pomponius Mela.” (P. 168.) ‘Fo ‘them alfo he refers the 
Bacchanals defcribed by Strabo, (1. 4.) in the little iflend of 
the Loire. (P. 169.) Mr. Owen, in his Welth. Diétionary, 
renders the noun Se, a flar—Svon, ftars—And it will be re- 
colle&ted that the Sena of Pomponius Mela, was: an ifland, 
and not a perfonage. Si bud" 

The reader is next introduced to a lady, of no mean cele- 
brity, in the mythology of the Druids, viz. af divimty, 
_ named Kéd, or Ceridwen,—and of whom the Gallicena, ot 
Gruyllion, were fuppofed to have been the priefteffés. Ina 
former part of this work, p. 12%, ‘the’ author had told’ us 
shat in Aneurius’s poem of the Gododin, this goddefs was af- 
fociated with Hu,—that the was in fa&, the Cete of antiquity, 
, . whom 
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whom Mr. Bryant and Mr. Faber, have determined to be no 
other than Ceres or Tfis.—The bard Cuhelyn ftiles her 
“ Ogyrwen. Amhad, the goddefs of various feeds.” She af- 
fumed, not only divers charaéters, but divers names. She was 
occafionally the mother, the daughter, and the conjart of the 
Helio-arkite deity. She was Ked, Ceridwen, Lldd, and awen, 
and fhe had adaughter named Creirwy, or Liywy, whofe attri- 
butes were not eafily diftinguifhed from thofe of her mother. 
Poi b TG. 

Kéd or Ceridwen, equally with the arkite God, prefided in 
the floating fanctuary ; and was joint proprietor of the myftic 
cauldron. P. 175,6. agli 


‘© Her fymbol, or diftinguifhing attribute,’’ fays Mr. D. 
‘© was a facred boat.—She was.even identified with the boat, or 
veffel which was fabricated by the diluvian patriarch ; and, as 
the deified patriarch was fymbolized by the /ux,—fo the goddefs 
of the boat and cauldron was venerated in conjunction with the 
moon. (p. 176.) Itis then a certain fact, that the Druids did pay 
an idolatrous homage to the patriarch Noah, and to the veffel 
which carried him fafe through the waters of the deluge.—In this 
fupérftition they had almoft loft fight of the one fupreme God, 
whofe providence alone had protected the righteous man and his 
tottering-ark.” P. 182. — 

In his third fe€tion, (p. 189,) Mr. Davies introduces, at 
length, an ancient Britifh fable, entitled Hanes Taliefin, or 
the hiftory of Taliefin, which he efteems to be a mythologi- 
cal allegory, upon the fubjet of initiation into the myftenes 
of Ceridwen, in which he perceives a flrong refemblance: to 
thofe of ‘the Grecian Ceres.—-In the firft volume of the My- 
vyrian Archaeology, this tale is prefixed in the original Welth 
; language, to the poems of that bard; but our author, in order 
‘ to-accommodate his long, and we mult fay interefting anno- 
tations, has divided it into chapters. 
~. Ceridwen is here reprefented as the confort-of Tegia. Veel, 
or Bald, Serenity, the Lord ot Pimble Mere, or Bala Lake. 
They bad three children, viz. Mervran, the Raven»of the 
Sea.—Creirwy, the facred token of life, the ‘moft ‘beautiful 
damfel in the world ;—and Avagddu, utter darknefs, or black 
accumulation.—This laft, on account of his deformity, was 
fo far the object,of his mother’s kind attention;that fhe cate- 
fully fuperintended his education, and initruéted him in all 
; fciences, whereby he might be rendered an interefting mem- 
- ber offociety. .P. 190.- 3 
In creirwy, literally umporting the-facred token of the egg, we 
_are.to regard the Briufh Proferpine. She: svas alfo. called 

2 2 Lilywy, 
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Lilywy, the manifeftation of the egg, under which title fhe is no- 
ticed by Taliefin, and Aneurin, in conjun&ion with Hz, 
who isalfo called Aeddon, (p. 196.) Tegid, who is alfo deno. 
minated Seithwedd Saidi, is fuppofed to have borne a character 
corre{ponding with that of Saturn. _ 

“* If,* fays Mr, Davies, ‘* faidi be a Britith term, it muft be 
derived from /ad, firm or juft. From this word, and wrm, a co. 
vered veffel, Mr. Own derives the Welth appeHation of /2dwrn 
Saturn: fo that fad-qrx, is the juft’ man of the veffel, aname not 
inapplicable to the patriarch Noah: and to his hiftory the cha. 
‘raéter of faturn is referred by mythologifts in general, and parti. 
cularly by Mr. Bryant, who takes noticesthat Dagon, a reprefen- 
tative of the fame patriarch, ;was called /aid-on, (See Anal. v. 2, 
p- 300) which comes near to our faidi.”” P. 197. 


~” Jt may be remarked, that this fame identity is fuppofed by 
‘Bochart, and aflented to by Sir William Jones, (fee Afiatic 
Differt. v. 1. p. 14), who formsa fimilar conje€ture refpec- 
ing an Indian king, whofe ftory he conceives to be that of 
Noah, difguifed by Afiatic fi€tion ;—and he thinks it no un. 
Giecaajears that he was alfo Saturn.— We are told, (ibid), 
that the name of this monarch was Menu, or Satyavrata, 
whofe patronymic name was Vaivafwata, or child of the 
fun.—lIn another Differtation, (Differt. ix. ibid, p. 288, 8vo.) 
the learned writer informs us, that“ in the reign of this fun. 
born monarch, the Hindus’ believe the whole earth to’have 
been drowned, and the whole human race to have been de- 
ftroyed by a flood, except the pious prince hirhfelf, the feven 
Rithis’ and their feveral wives,’”—Mr. Maurice alfo tells us, 
{Indian Antiq. v. 2, p. 270), that ‘* Menu is reprefented as 
taking an infinite variety of medical herbs, and innumerable 
feeds into the ark, for the exprefs purpofe of renovating de. 
cayed vegetation after the deluge.”—-The name of Menw, 
was by no means unknown to the authors of the ancient Bri- 
tifh Triads. He is there reprefented as one of the three firft 
inftruétors, or legiflators of the cymry.—* Whilft Menw 
lived,”’ feid the Britifh bard Cynddelw, ‘* the memorials of 
bards were in requeft whilft he lived, the fovereign of the 
Jand of heroes, it was his cuftom to beftow benefits, and ho- 
nours, and fleet courfers on the wearers of long blue robes.” 


—And Mr. Davies, (p. 262), remarks it as a curious coinci- 
dence, that 


“* The patriarch was worfhipped by the name of Minauc, in 
the ifland Mone and upon the river Menai.’’ 


It has been obferved that the general name of the — 
| , 0 
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of Ceridwen, was Creirwy, (i.e. Crair-wy), the token or fym- 
bot of. the egg; ‘* and under this fymbol; (fays our author, 
p. 207,) the ark was reprefented in the general mythology of 
the heathens.”——"* An egg,” fays Mr. Bryant, * as at con- 
tained the elements of lite, was thought no improper emblem 
of the ark, in which were. preferved the rudiments of the, fu- 
ture world»—Hence in the Dionyfiaca, and in other myfte- 
ries, One part of the nocturnal ceremonies, confifted in the 
confecration of an egg. By this, we are informed by Por- 
phyry, was fignified the world, (p. 207.) The Perfians faid 
of Oromaides, that-he formed mankind, and: inclofed them 
imaa egg. The Syrians ufed to {peak of their anceftors the 

ods, as the progeny of eggs.—Bryant. Anal. v. 2. p. 319, 
Bec. P. 208; ' 

‘¢ From the contemplation-of this fymbol of foreign fuper- 
ftition, we natutally turn to the celebrated evum anguinam, or 
ferpent’s egg of the celtic priefthood, as:defcribed by Pliny 
This was, by way of eminence, regarded as infigne. druidts, 
the: infigne, or diftinguifhing mark of a Druid ;’-but, like 
the mundane egg of other Pagans, it is here converted into an 
emblem of the: ark, (p..208. . ‘* The natural hiftorian recites 
at large the fabulous ftory of the produ@ion of this trinket— 
“ Angues innomeri aftate convoluti,” &c..(p. 209)... The 
tale, itis true, is more immediately referable to the priefts 
of Gaul: but'the felf-fame mummery was practiced by thofe 
in Britain... The Druids, as the bards report, were diftin. 
guifhed by the name of Nadredd, adders—they were therefore 
themfelves the ferpents, who, as the fable runs, aflembled at a 
ftated ‘time:in fummer, to prepare thefe emblems of Creirwy, 
and to. conceal within them ‘certain difcriminative tokens, 
which probably: were kept.a profound fecret from the perfons 
who received them, (p. 210). This, then,..was the crair, or 
infigne of the Druids: and when made, or dreffed up, in the 
figure of an egg, became the creir-wy, the infigne, or token: 
: the egg, the facred'emblem of the Briuth Proferpine,— 

- 212, ! | ? 

) ot ( Te be concluded in our next.) 
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Art. VII. A Sueciné& Hiflory of the Geographical and Po- 
litical Revolutions of the Empire of Germany, or the principal 
States which compofed thé Empire of Charlemagne, froin his 
Coronation in 81%, to its Diffilution in 1806; twotth fome 

~ Account of the Genealogies of the Imperial Houfe of Hapfburzh; 

and of the fix fecular EleGors‘of Germany ; ard of Roman; 
German, French, and Engl:fh Nibility. By Charles Butler, 
Efq. 8vo. 293 pp.’ 12s) | Longman and Co. 1812. 


R. Butler's litérary: reputation has‘ fo long been‘efta- 
* blifhed, that his name fecures an extenfive circulation 
of whatever’ he «may pleafe to publith on any: fubjed, 
We al!o, however, on certain particulars, may differ. in 
opinion from him! pay our awilling tribute to: his leatning, 
his profound refearches, his-acutenefs; and the prodigious 
variety of his information. We alfo, without reluctance, 
acknowledge ‘his. candour; even on thofe points, in which 
we feel ourfelves completely , at variance with him, and 
have no feruple to affert, thataf his friends in Ireland were 
actuated: by ‘a fpirit, as mild and\températe as his own, the 
feparation, of which we mutually complain, would: be lefs 
diflant. This work contains, ina {mallcompafs, many 
important hiftorical faéts ;) exhibiting: a fuccinét. account of 
the Germanic Empire from the coronation of :;Charjémagne, 
in 81¢ to its poe ccf diffolution in £806. | It is divided 
into eight parts. fj gay saey ark y 1 
_ The firft, which is previous to the period:abové-mentioned; 
comprifes the period from ‘the general divifion' ofithe Roman 
ire between ‘Arcadius and Honorijus, to the revival of the 
Empire of the Weft in the perfon of Charlemdgne.. . 


ae 
Pog ry yy 


he fecond part defcribes the period, during which the 


weftern empire was governed by the defcenddnts of Charle- 
magne. . : 
- "Fhe third 7 
the Saxon, Franconian, and Suabian dynafties. AS Se 

The fourth is the Hiftory.cf Germany, between the ex- 


tinétion of the Suabian dynafty and the eleétion of the - 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, » 


The fifth part contains an account of the Rife and Pro- 
grefs of the Houfe of Hapfburgh till its ultimate acceffion 
tu the Empire of Germany, 

The fixth part defcribes the divifion of the Houfe of 


Hapfburgh into its Spanifh and German lines, till the final — 


extinétion of the latter in the Houfe of Lorraine, 
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The feventh part comprehends the period between the 
marriage of Maria Therefa, and the commencement of the 
French Revolution. | 

The eighth part comprifes the commencement of the 
French Revolution, and the extinction of the German 
Empire. ' 

It feems almoft unneceffary to add, that Mr. Butler has 
roduced a work of great curiofity and intereft, and one 
which muft at the prefent period be peculiarly acceptable. 
We know, indeed, of no other work, in this or in any 
language, in which this regular feries of information on the 
Germanic empire can be found. : 

We, of courfe, fubjoin a few fpecimens ; and the firft we 
jutroduce as corroborative of. the. approbation which we 
have before beftowed on Mr. Butler’s candour. 


“ In the mean time, the Popes had rifen into confeguence. 

« 1, St. Peter, the firft of the Popes, had neither temporal 

eftate, nor temporal power. During the ten perfecutions, his 
fucceffurs acquired fome moveable and immoveable property, for 
the fapport of the altar, and its minifters; and for purpofes of ~ 
charity. The donation of Conitantine is a fable ; but his con. 
ftitution of 321, by which he authorized churches to acquire and 
hold property of every defcription, by gift, teftamentary donation 
or purchafe, is the real fource of the wealth of the church. From 
him and his facceffors, the Popes obtained extenfive poffeffions in 
Italy, Sicily, Dalmatia, France and Africa. In confequence of 
their defcendible quality from Pope to Pope, they were called the 
Patrimony. of St. Peter. Other churches had their refpective 
patrimonies, to which they gave the name of an eminent faint of 
the diftri&.. Thus, the landed property of the church of Ra- 
venna, was called the patrimony of St. Apollinaris ; that of the 
church of Milan, was called the patrimony of St. Ambrofe, and 
that of the church of Venice, was originally called the patrimony 
of St. Theodore, her firft patron; but in the ninth century, the 
body of St. Mark having been brought from Alexandria to © 
Venice, and the Saint having then been declared Patron of the city, 
the poffeffions of ‘her church, were, from that time, called the 
patrimony of St. Mark.—In this manner, the Popes became 
Owners of Houfes and Farms. 
' “€ ‘The laws of Conftantine and his fucceffors conferred on | 
them, fomething like a right of civil jurifdi€tion. - This. was 
incteafed by the circumftances and temper of the times ; and thus 
the ae te the Power of Magiftracy. : 

* After Juftinian had reconquered Italy, Rome was governed 
by a Duke, who, like the other dukes of Italy, was wholly fub. 
ordinate to the exarch of Ravenna. Still, as the Popes con. 
ftantly refided at Rome, their fpiritual charaéter, their talents, 
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the ufe they made of them, and particularly, the fums of money 
fpent by them in public and private charities, in fupport of the 


troops for its defence, endeared them to the Roman people, 
This gave them confiderable political influence in the city of 
Rome, and the adjoining parts of Italy. Their exertion of it 
was always ufeful, and fometimes neceffary for anfwering ‘he 


purpof:s of government ; and thus the Popes became poffeifed, 
indirectly, of Temporal Power. P. 8: 


It is imp fible not to approve the moderation, good 
fenfe, and good humour of the following paffage. 


. “* A view of the fatal effets which this animofity has pro. 
duced in the chriftian world, has often made wife and peaceful 
men endeavour to reunite all denominations of chriftians in one religion, 
With this view, at an early period of the Reformation, M:-. 
lan&hon £srmed his celebrated diftinétion of the points in difpute 
between Roman Catholics and Proteftants, into the Effential, 
the Important, and the Indifferent :—in a latter period of the 
Reformation, Grotius, the moft learned man of his age, em. 
ployed the Jaft years of his life in projects of religious pacifi- 
cation: towards the end of the feventeenth century, a corref. 
pondence for the reunion of the Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
churches was carried on between Boffwet on one fide, and Leibuiz 
anid Molanus on the other: it may be feen in the Benediétine 
edition of the works of Boffuet, and Mr. Dutens’s edition of the 
works of Leibniz. In the beginning of the laft century, a fimilar 
correfpor.dence for the reunion of the Roman Catholic and Englith 
churches, was carried on under the direétion, or at Jeaft with the 


account of it is inferted in the laft volume of Mofheim’s Eccle. 
fiaftical Hiftory. With a view of facili:ating this reunion, 
Doétor Courayer wrote his Di/courfe on the Validity of Englifb Or. 
dinations, A curious hiftory of the controverfy to which that 
treatife gave rife, is contained in Commentatio hiftarica.theologica de 
Confecratione Anglrum Epifcoporum, ab Olao Kioruingia, 410, 
Helmjtadii, 1739- : | 

«© That fuch men as Melanéthon, Grotius, Boffuer, Leibniz 
and Molanus, fhould engage in the project of reunion, is a ftrong 
argum nt in favour of its practicability ; that it failed in their 
ha: ds, may thew that it is more than an Herculean labour; but 
does not prove it utterly impracticable. It is evident, that at 
one time more than another, the public mind may be difpofed 
to peaceful councils, and to feel the advantage-of earrying mu. 
tual conceffion, a: far as the wife and good of each party wh 
them carried, Perhaps the time is now come ; : 
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_ 4&6 The foul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 
Lets in new lights through chinks which time a 2 made. 
ALLER, 


«« Through the flaws and breaches, the yawning chafms (as 
they are termed by Mr. Burke), which the events of the times 
have made in the civil and ecclefiaftical inftitutions of almoft 
every country, a flood of light feems to break in, and to point out 
to all who invoke the name of Chrift, the expediency of mutual 
forbearance, mutual good humour, and a general coalition in de. 
fence of their common chriftianity.”” P. 136. 


We infert alfo the conclufion of the work, the reading of 
which impreffed us with various fenfations of regret and 
forrowe ! 


<¢ Some time in the month of Auguft 1792, the writer of thefe 
pages called on Mr. Burke; and found him, as he ufually was, at 
that time, furrounded by many of the French nobility, and 
haranguing them, with great warmth and eloquence, on the horrors 
of the French revolution, and the general ruin with which it 
threatened every ftate in Europe. One of thein interrupted him by 
faying, with fomething more of levity than fuited either the 
ferioufnefs of the fubjeét, or the earneftnefs with which Mr. Burke 
was expreffing himfelf,—* Mais enfin, Monfieur, quand eft ge que 
nous retournerons dans la France?’ ¢ Jamais!’ was Mr. Burke’s 
anfwer. It was a word of woe: he pronounced it in a very 
impreffive manner, and it evidently appalled the whole audience, 
After a thort filence, during: which his mind appeared to Jabour 
with fomething almoft too big for utterance,—he continued,— 
* Meffieurs? les fauffes efperance ne font pas une monnoye ques 
j’ai dans mon tiroir; dans Ja France vous ne retov rnerez jamais.” 
© Quoi donc,” exclaimed one of the audience, ‘ ges coquins {* 
—* Coguins!’ faid Mr. Burke ;—‘ Coquins! i!s font Coquins ; 
mais ils font les coquins les plus formidables, les plus terribles 
que le monde a connu.’—* It is moft ftrange!’ He then faid in 
the Englifh language,—‘* I fear, I am the only man in France 
or Engiand, who is aware of the extent of the danger with which 
we are threatened.’—A paufe enfued:—‘ But,’ faid a perfon 
prefent, who wifhed to prolong this very interefting conver. 
fation, * The Duke of Brunfwick is to fet all right.’ * The 
Duke of Brunfwick! Mr. Burke exclaimed, ‘ the Duke of 
Brunfwiek to do any good! a war of Polts to fubdue France!” 
Another paufe enfued. Ce qui me defefpére la plus,’ he then 
faid, addrefling himfelf again to his French hearers, ‘ ce qui me 
defefpére le plus, eft que, quand je plane dans |’ hemifphere 
politique, je ne vois guerre de téte minifterielle a la hauteur des 
circonftances,’ : | 
*€ Je n’ai pas le courage de parler des miféres qui fuivirent,’ 
are Montefquieu’s words, when he comes to the laft years of the 
empire 
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empire of the Eaft: they may be ufed by every writer, whofe 
fubje& leads him to notice, without obliging him to dwell upon, 
the laft years of the Empire of the Weft. 

‘* For the purpofe. of thefe fheets it is quite fufficient . to 
mention, that the original confederacy againft France was ter. 
minated, in refpeét to Auftria, by the treaty of Campo Formio, 
in O@ober 1797; and that a fecond confederacy againft France 
was terminated in refpeét.to Auftria, by the treaty of Luneville 
in February 1801; that, during. the peace, or rather armiftice, 
which followed, Buonaparte, in May 1804, affumed the title of 
Emperor of the French, and was crowned at Paris in the fol. 


lowing November; that, in Auguft of the fame year, the Em- 


peror of Germany affumed the title of Emperor of Auftria, for 
his independent kingdoms; and was foon after crowned at 
Vienna ; that, in March 1805,,the kingdom of Italy was de- 
ferred to Buonaparte ; that he was crowned, at Milan, King of 
Italy, in the following May; that, in the clofe of that year, 


there was a third confederacy.againft France, to which Auftria, 


Ruffia, Pruffia, and England, were parties ; and that Buonaparte 
obtained a complete victory over it, at Aufterlitz, almoft imme. 
diately followed by the treaty of Prefburgh, figned in the enfuing 
December. The firft of the three confederacies we have mentioned, 
gave to France, Italy, and a part of Germany ; the fecond, laid 
Auftria at her feet ; the third, annihilated Pruffia. 

“¢ In July 1806, moft of the princes in the weftern and 
fouthern divifions of Germany feparated themfelves from the 
Germanic body, and formed themfelves into a league, under the 
protection of the Emperor of the French, with the title of the 


Confederated States of the Rhine. On the 7th of the following, 


Auguft, the Emperor of Germany, by a folemn edi&t, abdicated 
the Imperial Government of the Germanic Empire, and abfolved 
the Electors, Princes and States, and all that belonged to the 
Empire, from the duties, by which they were united to him, as 
its legal chief. : 

_ & Such has been the extinétion of the Germanic Empire, after 
having fubfifted during a thoufand years; and having been un- 
interruptedly poffeffed by the Houfe of Hapfburgh fince the 
eleétion of the Emperor Albert the fecond, in 1438.’ P. 204. 


At the end of each divifion of his work, Mr. Butler has 
fiibjoined his authorities; and, by way of appendix, has 
communicated at the end of the volume, in the form of 
notes, various proofs and illuftrations of the different fubjeéts 
difcuffed in, the’‘preceding pages. The reader will alfo find 
tables, to the amount of twenty-one, exhibiting the gene- 


-alogies of the imperial and-noble houfes conneéted-with the 


profeffed fubject of the work. 
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POETRY, 
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Art.Q- . Poems, by Caroline Symmons, and Charles Symmons, D.D, 
Author of the Life of Milton, Ec, Se. 8vo. 412 pp, 128, 
4 Johnfon. 1812, 
Onur refpect for thé editor of thefe poems, who is alfo the author 
of a very confiderable part of the volume, joined to an unfeigned 
Fregret for the premature lofs of his very accomplifhed daughter, 
- | @ would have induced us to affign them a more confpicuous fituation. 
} But part of thefe poems have been publifhed before, and noticed 
| with due commendation in our pages ; and we fomewhat regret, 
that the compofitions, which now appear for the firft time, have 
not more particularly been fo defignated. Thefe, however, form 
—# no fmall portion of this publication; and the tranflation of the 
# fourth book of Virgil’s Aineis, and the tragedy of Inez, form a 
material part ef what is here exhibited for the gratification of 
the poetical reader.. With ‘refpeét to the eacueds y We are in. 
formed that it was fent to the proprietors of Drury-lane Theatre, 
with a view of its public exhibition ; but it was thought to re- 
prefent too near a refemblance to fome “‘ occurrences and agents 
in the higheft walk of life.’ The whole volume bears evident 
 & marks of fuperior talent, of correét tafte, and elegant Writing. 
_ ®& Our limits will only allow of the following hort fpecimen, 
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a 6° TO FANNY. 

4 _ © Fanny ! when nature call’d thee into light, 
9 The Graces, ftudious of the eventful hour, 

J Were near, and each, with {miles divinely bright, 

» . Gave thee fome token of her prefent power. 

- ; “¢ One fhaped th’ aerial finger, finely fkill’d 

4 - To animate the canvas, or the lyre: 

g One dew’d thy lip with neétar thrice diftill’d, 
a And kindled the foft eye with heavenly fire. 

‘© One on thy fragrant breaft her ceftus tied, 
And .thréw her radiant mantle o’er thy form : 


. Taught thee with lighteft foot the dance to guide, 
And with each aét to breath fome namelefs charm. 


< ¢ Go now, {weet child!’ the harmonious fifters faid, 
Win without toil, and conquer without art: : 
And while ouf influence fhines around thy head, 


Our finer power fall quicken in’ thy heart.” ”” ; 
’ RT. 
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Art. 10. Oxoniana, a dida@ic Psem, in feveral Letters on 1}, 
fate improved Mode of Study and Examination for Degrees, in th, 


Univerfity of Oxford. By a Cambridge Mafter of Arts. 8yo, 
98 pp. 6s. Bickerftaff. 1812. : 


Whether this author be a Cambridge man, as he pretends, or, 
as is more likely, an Oxford man affuming that difguife, he is , 
puzzle-headed and ridiculous pedant. Nor is this any reflec. 
tion upon either Univerfity, for fuech may doubtlefs be found jp 
both places. -Very difficult is it, in general, to find out his mean. 
ing, and very little is it worth when found. ‘The following is 
part of a defcription of the Bodleian Library. 


«6 O’er thofe rich tomes of confecrated lore, 
With microfcopic eye you clofely pore ; 
You view vaft volumes, labours of the day, 
In Ruffian mantle or Morocco gay, 
From @lynkyn, bound in antiquated drefs, 
- Down to Sir Richard’s margin and hot-prefs ; 
All in their party-cologred trim array, 
In moarnful mood or frifkinefs fo gays 
O tempora—mores! ! thofe exclaiming dwell, °° ©» 
_Thefe happy finging, Vive la bagatelle! 
- Tracing each paffion of the human foul, 
Whilft vanity furmounts, controuls the whole ; 
To deareft felf afcribes, like needle true, 
Applaufive fame, for worth’s imputed due; 
And gives furviving ages to proclaim, 
That Jo anche thus ennobles name.”” P. 4. 


Here, reader, you have three languages, befides Englith. But, 
as Foote’s Cadwallader fays, ‘* Have younot a bit of Greek, Mr. 
Sprightly ?”’—-O yes, a Hebrew too, 


** To atoms gave an elemental ftrife, 
And earth-born tn wa wak’d to life,” P.14. 


Never before, we believe, were thofe Mofaic words fo hooked 
into Englifh doggrel. Greek is plenty. , 


Ex. gr. ‘* Say, modett man, thy comprehenfive mind, 
The true Lsavror yrwOs how to find.” P, 47, 


& "Till loud Evpnxas undalate the air; 
Then bawling Gips reflect thy echoed found, 
Evpnxag! Pnxas! cloiftered walls rebound.” P. 48. 


Here is Greek and no Greek, . This is a pretty fellow. to, write 
on Education! Of this we are certain, that, in whatever way 
this poet was educated, it was either wrong, or very ill beftowed. 
The only good thing in the book is the famous copy of Latin 
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yerfes, written to the late Dean of Chrift Church at Weftminitcr 
School, which is introduced into the preface, with a tolezable 
tranflation. But the verfes are very incorrectly given, 


Art. 11. The [fle of Palms, and other Poems, By Fobnu Wilfone 
8vo. 415 pp. 12s. Longmanand Co. 13812. 







This author, we hefitate not to pronounce a real poet. Bat 
he is a poet fpoiled, by wandering in wilds and folitudes, with 
other geniufes, confpiring to work themfelves into madnefs with 
enthufiaftic raptures. By the locality of fevera! of his poems, he 
is evidently one of a clufter of bards who haunt the fhores of Wis 
nander-mere; and pity all who dwell among ther fellow men, 
and perform their appointed tafks in the world. The poem enti- 
tled “* My Cottage,’’ (p. 290) will explain to every reader the 
enthufiaftic temperament’ of the author’s mind, and the fuper. 
human fublimities, in which he thinks it his only blifs to live. 

p He is alfo one of thofe, who fuppofe that every poffible licence is 
allowable to a privileged genius. Neither the common rules of 
meafure, nor the rational laws of narrative, can confine him. He 
can write, indeed, like a reafonable being. But in his principal 
poem, ** the Ifle of Palms,” the meafure is all licentious, and the 
narrative all inuendoes. ‘The outline of the tale is fimple: a pair 
of lovers are fhipwrecked; they only are faved of all the crew: 
the thip’s boat is alfo faved, and after the ftorm, conveys them, 
as if by magic, to the [fle of Palms, where they live long enou 

to have a daughter grown up, fufficiently to run over the hills, 
and bring them the firft news of a fhip in ight. At length they 
are brought home to Wales, where they live happily, and die. 
This is the ketch. But how they are faved, firlt one and then 
the other, how fupported when faved, how fed and clothed in 
their ifland ;_ thefe, and all fuch common things, are left entirely 
to conjecture. Even the child is not mentioned, till we find he¢ 
bounding over the hills, and appearing fomething like a fairy, 
dropped from the clouds. of the wildnefs of the meafure, and 
the fantaftic refinement of the expreffions, we cannot give a ftrogges 
inftance than in the fir introduétion of the lovers. 


‘¢ Is no one on the filent deck, 
Save the helms-man, who rings for a breeze, 
And the failors who pace their midnight watch, 
Still] as the Numbering feas ? 
Yes! fide by fide, and hand in hand, 
Clofe ta the prow two figures ftand, 
. Their thadows never ftir, 
And fondly as the Moon doth reft 
' Upon the Ocean’s gentle breaft, 
So fondly they look on her. 
They gaze and gaze, 'till the beauteous orb 
Seems made for them alone: 
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verfe, was avowedly written to foothe the anguith arifing from 
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They feel as if their home were heaven, 
And the eatth a dream that hath flown. 
Softly they lean on each other’s breaft, 

In holy blifé repofing, | 
Like two fair clouds to the vernal air, 

In folds of beauty clofing. — 

The tear down their glad faces rolls, 

Anda filent prayer is in their fouls; 

While the voice of awaken’d memory, 
Like a low and plaintive melody, 

Sings in their hearts,—a myttic voice, 
That bids them tremble and rejoice. 

And Faith, who oft had loft her power 

In the darknefs of the midnight hour, 
When the planets had roll’d afar, 

Now ttirs in their foul with a joyful ftrife, 
Embued with a genial fpirit of life, 

By the moon sok the morning-ftar.’’ P. 12. 


As for the meaning of fome of thefe lines, efpecially the lat 
fix, we have fought for it in vain. But the whole is of the fchoo! 
of Kehama, Why thefe lovers are there, how they can lean fo 
holily on each other, not being yet married, (which indeed they 
never are, but by themfelves,)—none of thefe things are ever 
told: and the whole narrative is a complete tiffue of enigmas, 
The author is full of purity and piety, yet he a/mof adores the 
moon, and feems quite to deify women. The cadence of the latt 
line in this paflage is exa€tly that of ‘‘ my Poll, and my partner 

oe;’” and feveral others may be found to have their prototypes 
in old comic ballads, Yet many ‘occafional touches of beauty 
occur, and we were particularly ftruck with the f{plendid, though 
not faultlefs paragraph, that concludes ’ 


‘¢ Comfort is in the helm, the fail, 
The light; the clouds, the fea, the gale, 
Around, below, above.”” P. 6g. . . 


- That the author is pious is much to his honour; that he is fome. 
times fanatical is to be lamented. That he has’ much poetical » 
imagination is certain; but that he will ever gain the fame, which 
nature feems to have formed him to achieve, unlefs he will become 
more rational, we cannot in the leaft encourage him to hope. 


Art. 12. The Wanderings of Woe, or Conjugal Affection: a 
Tribute to the Memory of a Beloved Wife. With an Appendix, 
sontaining the Wrongs of the Academical Clergy, Fe. Fc. By 
the Rev. Fames Cox, D. D. of Wadham College, Oxford; and 
Mafrer of Gainfoorough School. 12mo. 58. Mawman, 1813. 


This volume of Poems, partly in rhyme and part} in blank 
the 
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the lofs of a beloved wife. They indicate a ftrong fenfibility ; 
but cannot ¢laim any praife beyond that of mediocrity, —A praife 
of which, we fear, no writer of verfes is ambitious. There is a 
prize Effay at the conclufion, on the Wrongs of the Academical 
Clergy. The Wrongs of Induftry. The Wrongs of Women, 
and a Prayer, compofed by the Female, whofe death is here la. 
mented. The prayer is highly creditable to the piety and good 
fenfe of the compofer, 


Art. 13. The Deliverance of the North; or the Ruffian C ampaign ; 
a Poem, Publifoed by the Author for the Benefit of the Ruffian 
Sufferers, 8vo. 24 pp. 18. 6d. Baldwin, 1813, 


This ‘is a very fpirited and patriotic apoftrophe on the fubject 
of the Ruffian Campaign, and as it is publifhed with the bene. 
yolent intention of aiding the fubfcription for the Ruffian fuf. 
ferers, we willingly infert the following extra&t on the confla- 
gration of Mofcow, hoping that it may induce many of our 
readers to be purchafers. 


** Soon all is hufh’d, a ftillnefs horrible 
Succeeds the roar, and deathlike filence reigns 
Uninterrupted, fave where on his watch, 

Already ftation’d from the Gallic hoft, 

At intervals the centinel demands 

The word of fome poor wand’ring wretch.—Alas i 

His all lies buried in the general heap 

Of wide deftruction, and he hovers nigh 

In fix’d defpair. Dire change! where but fo late 

A rich Imperial city flourifh’d free | 

And happy, a {cene the traveller beholds 

Of woe unutterable! fcarce remains 

A folitary veftige of its wealth : 

O’er its fallen temples, towers, and palaces 

The blafted form of defolation broods 

Mid fmoking ruins—Now, deluded chief, 

Where are thofe comfortable quarters? where 

The abundant ftores? Thy legions canft thou feed 

On afhes; miferable men, deceiv’d 

With glozing lies, as erft falfe Lucifer 

Deceiv’d the fons of Heaven, whofe foul revolt 

Plung’d them to hell ; to ferpents there transform’d, 

Of man feduc’d their yearly punifhment, 

For tempting fruitage, fent but to delude, 

They, knowing, yet unable to abftain 

‘Chew bitter afhes.—Thou may’ft vaunt indeed 

Of ‘conqueft ended, and may’ft talk of peace : 

Prefumptuous! peace with thee? not fo ; the game 

Is but begun; and, uninvited there, 
+ Thence, as thou may’ft, withdraw. 
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** Supplies of food 
In vain the num’rous foragers demand 
Fronr the furrounding villages ; arous’d 
The hardy peafants grafp their uncouth arms 3 
Inftead of bread they proffer fteel; the fcythe, 
- The prong, or reaphook, in their hand becomes 
A deadly weapon of offence.” P. 16, 


NOVELS. 


Art. 14. The Age we live in; a Fragment: dedicated to every 
Jjoung Lady of Fafeion, 12m0. 33. 6d. Lackington. 1813. 


This is an elegant and well-written little volume ; certainly 
from the pen of one who knows a great deal of fathionable life, 
and of the age we live in. It has alfo a good moral tendency, 
and in every re‘pect deferves our commendation. We fhould, in- 
deed, have been glad to have had a cataftrophe of a lefs melan- 
choly bearing, which might eafily have been contrived. But as 


iN every young lady of fafhion will do well to give it a pe. 
t e 


DRAMATIC, 


Art. 15. The Exglifoman at Verdun; or the Prifoner of Peace. 


A Drama, in Five 4&s, . By Fames Lawrence, 12m0. 53. 6d. 
Hookham. 1813. 


It is very well known that our Countrymen, who were bafely 
and contrary to the Laws of Nations detained at Verdun, fuffered 
a fer'es of uncommon indignities and cruel hardfhips, from the 
mifcreant commandant and his abardoned wife. Mr. Lawrence 
the author of this Tract was one of thofe who fuffered. He has 
before publifhed two fmall volumes, detailing many anecdotes of 
the Englith who were his fellow prifoners, and this may be con- 
fidered as a fupplement. He has introduced, in the form of a 
Drama, the principal perfonages, and an interefting ftory, which, 


though not calculated for reprefentation, may be perufed with 
amufement, 


Art. 16. The Tea-Room, or Fi&tion and Reality; a Play in tewo 
A&s, with the Song in a new Pantomimical Interlude, entitled 
the Enchanted Cave, or the Black Foke and Harlequin Stag-hunter, 
By the Author of animating Hints on going to War with America, 
Se. 8vo. 46 pp. 1s. 6d. By the Author, 1811. 


There are perfons on whom any remarkable degree of fuccefs 
and celebrity, in a living author, operates chiefly by producing 
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a proportionable degree of averfion and difguft. The more the 

ublic admire, the more they rail and torment themfelves. Li. 
terally themfelves, for few others attend to their tormentings. 
For fuch feelings we do not choofe to account; but they evi- 
dently arife principally in the breaits of thofe who are, or afpire 
to be, authors themfelves. Among poets, Mr. Walter Scott has 
very ftrongly excited this feeling. We have known feveral of 
the fraternity, fome of whom are now dead, and others ftill liv. 
ing, who had it ftrongly upon them; accompanied by a confide. 
rable degree of wonder, how the public can be fo fupid as to pre- 
fer the poet in queftion to them, They cannot fee the wonderful 
merit, nay, they can point out the moft glaring faults ! 

To this clafs belongs the anonymous writer of this unfinithed, 
and pfobably never to be finifhed ‘* Play, in two aéts;’? which 
is itfelf neither more nor lefs than wretched ftuff. But the author 
is one of the moft violent of the tribe. 

«© The real beauties of all Mr. Scott’s writings,” he fays, 
‘« as far as regards the impreflion of good moral fentiments, may 
be brought within fewer pages than the ballad of Robin Hood; 
and yet the wealthy fools of this age are giving guineas for his 
wotks, They will not be republifhed many times more. They 
are the nonfenfe of the day ; the fpawn of fancy put in motion by 
the fun of artifice.’? Delicate this! Again. 

«© If his works had been publifhed in a cheap form, without 
fplendid decorations and expenfive embellifhments, from engravers 
and printers, in the courfe of this century, they would have been 
more known to pafiry-cooks and cheefe-mongers, (thofe Ael/uones 
librorum, thofe devourers of books), than by the public at large.’” 
So much for the critical tafte and judgment of this anonymous. 
Now for his feelings and character. 

« The perfevering efforts of his (the author’s) life, fhall be to 
bring into contempt the domineering infolence of profeffional ty. 
ranny, and the filly pride of ariftocratic importance. Thefe are 
the moft ardent defires of his foul, the primary objects for which 
he would with the continuance of exiftence. Independently of 
thefe animating and truly important objeéts, he fees nothing in 
this life to make him in love with it.’’ 

Amiable creature! He withes to live, only to abufe his bet- 
ters, whether in acquired or hereditary rank. Luckily, if he 
writes no more attractively than he has written here, his fenti- 
ments, good or bad, jacobinical or calumnious, will never be 
known to twenty people; except by fuch a report as this. It 
was not, in faét, worth our while to notice the traét at all; but 
having accidentally read it, we thought the extravagance of the 
thing might amufe our readers; and it is not always an irrational 
curiofity which preferves monfters for infpection, 
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MEDICAL. 
Art. 17. Prafical Obfrvations on the Ufe and Abufe of C:!) 


and Warm Sea-hathing in various Difeafes, partienlarly in ser: 
fulous and gotty Cafes. By Fuhn Gibney, M.D. refident Phy. 
fician at Brighton, 8vo. pp. 144. 53. Underwood, &c, 
1813. 


‘It is furprifing that the practice of bathing is fo little encou, 
raged in this country, conducing as it does to health, and con. | 
Rtituting a refined and agreeable fpecies of luxury. Although | 
many able phyficians and learned authors have publifhed their fen. 
timents on this fubje&, we cannot regret the appearance of the 
prefent unaffuming volume. it gives us juft as much philofophy 
as fuffices to account for the different effects of the various kinds 
of bathing, generally purfued at watering-places, and prefents us 
with.fome falutary cautions and judicious regulations for ufing ir | 
with fafety and advantage. We were difappointed in not find. | — 
ing any account of the effects of friction combined with the warm | ~ 
bath, in. certain rheumatic affeCtionsy a practice which has fome. | 
times proved fingularly efficacious in very obftinate cafes. In 
what the author does ftate, however, he appears to be perfectly 
correct ; and on the whole we have been pleafed with his treatife, 
which we would recommend to the frequenters of watering -places, 
as well as to medical readers. 3 


GRAMMAR. 


Art. 182 4: Grammar of the Englife Language; containing « ; 
complete Summary of its Rules, with an Elucidation of the gencral | 

. Principles of elegant and corre Di&ion, accompanied with critic:] | 
and explanatory Notes, Quefiions for Examination, and approprich | 
Exere:fes.. By Foha Grant, A.M. 12m0. 410 pp. 6s. Sherwood 
andCo., 18143. : 





There is no end of Grammars, and particularly of Englifh Gram. [7 
mars. That the prefent is an extremely elaborate work cannot ~ 
be denied. ‘The author gives a vaft’ abundance of rules, and fol. — 
lows them, in every initance, by improprieties of language offend- 
ing againit them, which the learner is expeéted to correct. Onc 
great object with Mr. Grant is to fimplify the declenfions of noun: 
and the conugations of verbs, im which he is not unfuecefstul. 
He treats very much at large.on the fubject of ftyle, in all its 
parts, and that is perhaps one of the moft original portions of his 
Grammar, OMAN 

This author is the fame who fome time ago publifhed ‘ Infti- 

tutes of Latin Grammar,’’ a work of confiderable merit: 
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MILITARY. 


Art. 19. Ox the Formation of Britifo Laucers; fubmiited to bis 
Royal Highnefs the Duke of York, Commander in Cirief, on the sth 
of November, 1811. By F. B. Drouville, Captain of Horfe. A 
new Edition, with fix fime Plates. 4to. Is pp. 10s. 6d. 
J. J. Stockdale. 1813. . 


* The propofal ftated in this fmall, but neatly executed work, is 
a founded on a fact, of which we confefs ourfelves to have been pre- 
= vioufly ignorant. It is this; that 

«¢ An immenfe number of deferters, from the French armies in 
Spain and Portugal, are monthly brought over to England, 
Above one-third of thefe men are either Poles, Ruffians, or Ger. 
mans, who are accuftomed, from their earlieft youth, to the ma. 
nagement of ungovernable horfes, which they glory in breaking.’ 
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a tt is propofed therefore, by Capt. Drouville, to employ thefe 

| 9 men ina fervice for which they are peculiarly well fitted, and 

“% which he fhows, in the opening of his book, to be more than all 

others formidable to an enemy. The fervice, he thinks, would 

he fo extremely acceptable to the people themfelves, as greatly to 

-# increafe the number of thofe deferters, when the eftabluhment of 
 fuch a corps fhould be known. 

q The Plates here given exemplify the a€tion and appearance of 
the propofed Lancers in .fevetal modes of attack,' and are ex. 
tremely well executed, and coloured. It is fhown, that the efta. 
blifhment would be cheap as well as ufeful; and all the particulars 
of its formation, officering, and uniform, are carefully detailed. 
We fee here, however, but one fide of the queftion, Why the 
__# idea has not been adopted, and carried into prattice,. may depend 

7% uponconfiderations, which are unknown tous. That there would 
_ be no remiffnefs in the Commander in Chief to attend to any pro- 
pofal, likely to be ufeful to the fervice, we feel an entire confi. 
dence, 
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CATHOLICS, 


Arr. 20. Letters on the religious and political Tenets of the Romifh 
Hierarchy, addrefd*to Dr. Troy, titular Archbifbop of Dublin. 
By William Hales, D.D. Re@or of Killefandra in Ireland, and 
late Profeffir of the Oriental Languages in the Univerfity of Dub- 
on Second Edition, 8vo. 136 pp. 5s. J. J. Stockdale. 
1813. 


Though our alarms are for the prefent quieted, on this moment- 
ous fubject, we fhall not forbear to continue our accounts of thofe 
G2 tracts, 
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tracts, which the occafion has produced; knowing that they may 
again be neceflary to repel the attacks of indefatigable affai). 
ants. 

Dr. Hales, a well-known and very able cha npion of the truth, 
writes here rather upon the doctrinal than the political part of the 
queftion ; and particularly expofes, in the moft powerful manner, 
the abfurd and abominable tenet of tranfubftantiation. He an. 
{wers all the arguments of Dr. Troy, and his advocates, whether 
urged againgt our church, or brought forward in defence of their 
own. He particularly fixes upon them, by undeniable documents, 
the obnoxious doétrine, which they are fo anxious to deny, that 
faith is not to be kept with heretics, where the interefts of the 
faith or of the church are concerned. In effecting all this, he 
brings forward a vaft many authors, old and new, and among 
them fome very curious documents, which had efcaped the gene. 
rality of enquirers, He vindicates Wicliff and Hufs agaivit the 
calummies of the Papifts; and juftifies our own Teit Laws, by an 
examination of the principles on which they are founded. 

Among thofe whom he produces to bear witnefs that tranfub. 

ftantiation was not the ancient doctrine of the Church, are Pope 
Gelafius, elected in 492; and E}fric, Archbifhop of Canterbury, 
whofe Sermones Catholici wete written towards the latter end of 
the tenth century. One of the moft curious paffages in this very 
curious tract, is taken from thofe difcourfes, an old Englith tran. 
flation of which-is extant in manvfcript, in the Bodleian Library, 
at Oxford, and. in the Library of Benet College, Cambridge. 
Dr. H., vindicates the Albigenfes, by producing their own con. 
feflion of faith, as drawn up in the year 1200, which he takes from 
authentic hiftory. . 


In anfwer to Dr. Troy’s very bold affertion, that ‘ the fee of | 


Rome aever taught that faith is not to be kept with the hetcro. 
dox ;’* he produces the authority of Ghilini, Nuncio to Pope Be. 
nedi& XIV. who fays, in a Letter to the Irish Prelates, ‘* It 
ought to be known to your erudition, that this fame doétrine 
which is aflerted to be detefable in this oath [the oath of abju- 
yativn}, the fame is defended and contended for by most. Catholic 
nations, atid Aas been repeatedly followed in praaice by the Haly 
See”? P. 216. How can the equivocators efcape from fuch 
proofs? 

We afked, im May laft, (p. ¢26) whether the horrible maffacre 
of the barn of Scullabogue had ever been fatisfaétcrily contra- 
diéted, and we find it here referred to as a certainty, by Dr. 
Hales, p. 118. i 

The publication confifts of ten letters, feven of which were 
publifhed in the Dublin Journal feveral years ago, and the re- 
maining threé in an Englifh Review. They are now attainable 
by all, in a convenient form; and they certainly contain argu- 
ments and proofs which defy all contradi¢tion. 
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Arr. 210 Correfpondence on the Formatisn, Obje&s, and Plan of 
th- Roman Catholic Bible Society; including Letters from the Earl 
of Shrewfbury, Lord Cliffird, Right Rev. Bifbop Poynter, Rev. 
Peter Gandolphy, Ant. Ritch. Blake, and Charles Butler, Efqrs. 
With Notes and Obfervations, exhibiting the genuine Principles of 
the. Romaux Catholics. 8v0. 92 pp. 2s. 6d. Seeley, Hatchard, 
&c. 1813. 


This is a very important document, and fhows but too clearly 
how impoffible it is to form any effectual plan of conciliation be- 
tween Proteftants and Papitts, on account of the inflexibly hoftile 
difpofitions of the Jaiter. A Society of Protettants united irfelf, 
in the beginning of this year, for the purpofe of fupplying Bibles 
to the poorer Roman Catholics, in the United Kingdom; and 
that no offence might be given to the Romifh Clergy, they re. 
folved to print the Rhemifh Verfion of 1582 for that purpofe. 
They were the more ftrengthened in their hopes, that this benevoe 
lent aid would be kindly accepted, by the following paffuge in 
the Letter of a Romith Pricit, Mr. Peter Gandolphy, to Dr. 
Marth :—* Yet, Sir, if any of the Bible Societies teel difpofed to 
try our efteem for the Bible, by prefenting us with fome copies of 
a CatHotic Version, with or without notes, we will gratefully 
accept, and faithfully dittribute them.’’ 

It proved, however, that thefe words were either inconfide- 
rately written, or thrown out only ad captandum; for in the refule 
it proved, that the Romanifts would not receive or diftribute even 
their own Verfion without notes ; and that they formed a Society 
of the'r own, exprefsly for the purpofe of printing the fame Ver. 
fion, with a number of the polemical notes, before fubjoined to 
it, and particularly hoftile and injurious to the Proteftants., The 


whole correfpondence, which arofe out of thefe circumftances be. 


tween the founders of the Proteftant Society, and thofe of the 
Roman Catholic Counter-Society, (for fo it may moft properly 
be called) is here given; ‘and, with the notes felefted from the 
Rhemith Bible, is well deferving of the perufal of every Protef. 
tant, that he may fee what temper they maintain againft us, who 
have been urging us, by all potfible means, to give them power 
over us. Let them read, and be wile. 


Art. 22. Familiar Letters on the real Argument peculiar to the 
Queftion of Catholic Emancipation : addreff-d ta the Right Honour. 
able the Earl of Doncughmore. By Peter Moore, Efg. M. P. 
8vo. 207 pp. 6s. Jordan. 1812. 


This profound member of the legiflature is much inclined to 
treat the whole queftion between us and the Catholics with jocu. 
larity : and thefe Letters, he tells us, ‘ not originally defigned 
for the prefs,’? are ‘indebted for their prefent fanciful arrange. 
ment, to the ingenuity of the fkilful typographer,’? We are nor, 
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therefore, to expe in them any peculiarly luminous order ; nor 
perhaps any great profundity of remark, when we) read further, 
that they are only ‘‘ fome portion’’ of. the author’s amufement;, 
during a month’s refidence within fight of the pier of Ramfgate ; 
though they ftill. offer ‘‘on*‘an extended fcale, the fentiments 
which he meant to have delivered in his place in the Houfe of 
Commons, on a very contraéted one.’’ | 

In the perufal of thefe Letters, therefore, after this preparation, 
we could not be furpriféd to find the author’s opinions very pe. 
culiar, and his expreffions ftill more extraordinary. He confiders 
the whole queftion of Church eftablifhment as fimply political, 
and therefore fpeaks of the Reformation merely, as ‘the chance 
called the Reformation,’? which now, he Aambly contends, 
‘ought to be called revolution not reformation, inafmuch as the 
feparation of England from the jurifdiion of the political govern. 
ment of the King or Emperor of Rome, though called High 
Pontiff, was no more than the feparation of the Netherlands from 
the Emperor of Germany; much about the fame time, under 
the very fame plea of religious perfecution.’” P. 34. 

Under this view, Mr. Moore treats of all the violent pro- 
ceedings of the bigot Mary’s reign, as merely political, and a 
confequence of her vaffalage to this ‘*King of Rome;’’ and 
having dafhed through that period, he introduces Queen Elizabeth 
to us in the following digzified and very original manner. 

‘¢ Next arrives the great and magnanimous Elizabeth, whofe 
frown fhook the Univerfe, and one of whofe eye-lathes, by an 
ordinary twinkling, firft eclipfed, and, being fo benighted, in. 
ftantly annihilated this Hongoterrificthemagnimibus of the fixteenth 
century, [doubtlefs, the Pope, | this long-whifkered progenitor 
of Mufkin- Fufkiz, who alike terrified the women and children of 
the eightcenth century, and difturbed the national tranquillity !” 
PL 4a. . ; ; 

How judicious is it in large boroughs to fend up reprefentatives 
to Parliament, fo peculiarly qualified to difcufs the great queftions 
by which the public mind is agitated; and not only to throw 
new light upon them, but to coin new words for expreffing their 
eriginal ideas! The upfhot of this learned legiflator’s argument 
feems to be, that as the Pope is now fallen in political power, 
he is no longer to be dreaded as a pontiff, or religious di¢tator, 
but is become a'mere bugbear. But he may be told, by perfons 
who know the actual proceedings of the Irith Catholie¢ Bithops 
at this period, that fallen as he is in political power) his pontifi- 
cal injuo@ions are quite as operative now as they were in the 
fixteenth century ; and not at all more favourable to the Protett- 
ant liberty of confcience in England or Ireland. - But enough; a 
fpecimen of fuch a production mult be quite fufficient, 
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TRAVELS. 


Ant.23. Journal of aTour mi Iceland in the Summer of 1809. 
By William Fackfon Hooker, F.L.S. and Fellow of the Werne- 
rian Society of Edinburgh. Second Edition, with Additions, 2 
Vols. Svo. 11, 6s. Royal 8vo. 11. 16s, Longman and Co. 
1813. 


In our Review for the month of O&cber, in the preceding 
year, we took notice of the firft edition of this curious and enter- 
taining work, and there expreffed our regret that its circulation 
was fo confined. It is now republithed, with confiderable addi- 
tions, but it is not explained of what thefe additions confit; we 
can therefore, on the prefent occafion, only refer our readers to 
what we: faid on.the appearance of the firft edition, and exprefs 
the fatisfaétion we feel that the work is now of cafy attainment. 


Arr. 24. Letters written in a Mabratta Camp during the, Year 
1809, defcriptive of the Chara&er, Manners, domeftic Habits, 
and religions Ceremonies of the Mabhratias. With tex colons d 
Exgravings, fron Drawings by a native Artif. By d LOM «5 
Duer Broughton, E/q. late Commander of the Reftdent’s Lfcort ax 
the Court of Scindia. 410. 21. 8s.. Murray. 18:13. > 


If this work had been publithed in an ofavo volume, ata 
moderate price, we fhould have been induced to recommend i: 
as an agreeable amufement for a vacant hour. But this is /really 
too heavy a tax upon the public curiofity, and we exceedingly 
reprobate the modern cuftom of making a few indifferent plates, 
of little value or intereft, a pretence for a quarto form and ah ex- 
travagant price. The plates in this work are of very little im- 
portance ; the work irfelf is amufing, and contains fome enter- 
taining anecdotes of the Mahrattas, a people with whom we are 
not yet very familiarly acquainted, - 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 25.° Remarks on the Bifobop of Licaln’s Charge, delivered te 
the Clergy of his Discefe, 1812. By fobn Difuey, D.D. FSA 
Svo. 18.6d. Johnfon. 1812. 


We have before given our opinion of this admirable Charge. 
ind we feel no difpofition either to retraét or qualify.the cormen- 
dation we beftowed upon it. The Right Reverend writer. con-- 
feuded in that Charge, a pofition which nobody can prefume 
to deny, that,.the Roman Catholics are in complete pofleflion of 
religious toleration, and that what they now demand is political 
power, a {pecies of political power which cannot be granted with. 
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out extreme hazard to our conftitution in church and ftate. fy 
reply, this veteran combatant in the fields of controverfy, affirms, 
that toleration, withbut allowing any capability of enjoying 
civil power, is to permit a man to live indeed, but to render life 
a burden by tying his hands and feet, But is this fair argument? 
Three-fourths of what is not entreated, bat imperioufly demand. 
ed, are conceded by a fuperior to his dependant, and becaufe the 
{mall refidue of the claim is withheld, his life is made a burden 
by tying his hands and his feet. The fophiftry, fuch as it is, is 
again and again anfweied by the bifhop in the progrefs of the 

harge, by anticipation of thefe and fimilar objections, and mott 
fatisfaforily, when it is afked, would any one employ in his pri. 
vate concerns thofe whom he thinks difaffeéted to his interef, 
and who he knows would rejoice in his difgrace and ruin? A 
pleafant anecdote is related in p. 51, of this pamphlet, of Pope 
Ganganelli and Voltaire, which we are forry not to have fpace 
left to introduce. Dr. Difney’s pamphlet is written with much 
courtefy as to its language, but we have not been at all impreffed 
by his arguments, . 


Art. 26. The Duty of Britons to promote, by fafe, eafy, and effica. 
cious Means, the Progress of Chriftianity and Civilization in India. 
A Sermon preached at the Meeting-houfe, Carterdane, on Sun- 
day, the 4th of April, 1813. By Fojeph Barrett. 8vo. 21 pp. | 
as. Johnfon. 1813. : 

‘ 





We perfectly agree with this, and other writers on the fubjeé, 
that it is a prefling duty to promote, ‘ by fafe, gradual, and ie 
efficacious means,’’ the propagation: of the Chriftian Faith in e 
India, But we muft contend, that the only prudent and confi. 
tutiona] way to do it, will be firft to eftablifh the national Church 
among the Britifh natives in India, and then to employ Miffion- 
aries chofen from the body of that Church. Wecannot approve _ 
the plan of this author, to fuffer confufion firft to prevail, in hopes 
that order may arife out of it. | 

“Tf,” fays he, ** erroneous dottrines fhould be taught in Irdia, 
and have a temporary triumph, of one thing we may be affured, 
that the Bible will be carried out likewife. As there will, 1 
truft, be no civil interference, there will be no fecular interefts to 
impede the exercife of private judgment, or to tempt mea to pro- 
fels what they do not believe. In the infancy of seligious know- 
ledge, falfe interpretations may pafs current, and perhaps even 
delufion be pra&ifed; but we may have that confidence in the caufe 
of truth, which fhould lead us to believe, that, if it have free 
courfe, it will fhine out at length, and run, and be glorified.” 
P. rg. 

That there fhould be no civil interference with she natives, 
we moft heartily agree; but that we fhould, as much as is pofii- 
ble without violence, prevent the propagation of error, we are 
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firmly of opinion. We mutt, however, do Mr, Barrett the juftice 
to obferve, that his ideas appear to be moderate, and his difpo- 
fition fincerely Chriftian. For his latitudinary notions, we blame 
not him, but his education. 


Art. 27. A Friendly Addre/s to the Members of the Eftablifbed 
Church. By F. Bentley, Author of the Divire Logos, Sacred 
Tree, Fe. 12m0. 24 pp. 6d. Printed for the Author, by 
T. Bachelar, 115, Long Alley, Crown-ftreet, Finfbury. 
1812. 


We kave met with Mr. Bentley before, though who he is we 
know not. But we have always found him, as we do now, a 
plain, well-meaning, fenfible man, ‘The chief fubject of Addrefs, 
in this {mall traét, is to remontftrate againft a practice, which is, 
in trath, moft lamentably increafing in our churches; that of 
fitting, inftead of kneeling or ftanding, during the Prayers. Clergy- 
men, to our knowledge, have earneftly remonftrated againft it, 
but with very little effect; and men, as well as women, continue 
to fit, when the very impulfe of the heart ought to fuggeft the 
humbleft pofture of adoration. It is in truth no fmall evil; and 
inconfiftent, altogether, with the rational fpirit of piety. If there 
are fome, who, from infirmity, cannot kneel long together, let them 
fometimes ftand: but let them not, as Mr. Bentley properly urges, 
‘¢ fit with as much carelefs eafe as if in a tavern or coflee-houfe, 
while invoking the Deity in the moft folemn expreffions that tan 
be ufed in any language.’’ 

Other matters, of pious and proper confideration, are introduced 
into this fmall tra&, with two hymns; but the chief obje& is 
the above moft neceffary remonftrance. 

We have given the whole dire@tion, which the title-page fup- 
plies, fot finding the book; but we much fear that, unlefs the 
worthy author will employ a publifher, as well as a printer, he 
will defeat his own ends, with refpeét to the circulation of his 
advice. We heartily wifh that every clergyman in the k:ng- 
dom would dwel]l upon this topic repeatediy, till congregations 
thould be fhamed, if poffible, out of fo horrid an indecency! 


Axt. 28. Le@ures, on the Church Catechifm: to which is added, 
@ LeGture on Confirmation. By the Rev. Rebert Rigby, Vicir of 
St. Mary’s, Beverley, 12m0. 202 pp. 2s..6d, Crofby. 1813. 


The obje&t of the writer in thefe Letures is to accommodate 
himfelf to young hearers, by being very plain and intelligible, 
In this’ he has furely facceeded, and his manual feems likely to 
be ufeful. But when he fays, ‘* 1 have omit.ed to fpeak of the 
doctrine of the Trivity ix Unity, as conceiving it too difficult for 
the comprebenfion of thofe to whom thefe Leétures were addrefled, 
and calgalated'only to puzzle and perplex them,’”? we think he 
falls 
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falls into an error of judgment ; if he has not (which in thefe 
days there is reafon to fear) a fecret bias againft the dottrine. 

In the Catechifm' itfelf, God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghoft, are diftin&tly mentioned.” Why then fhould 
the introdutory leétures keep them out of fight? As to its be. 
ing too difficult a dottrine for. young, perfons to. comprehend, it is 
not at all more difficult for.them, than for, grown perfons ; .and the 
young will not puzzle, themfelves to explain it; ;which, as. the 
Scriptures have not explained it, no gne cans, But itsis to. be 
believed, becaufe it is delivered in the Scriptures; and therefore 
fhould be taught. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 29. Elements of Geography, for the Ufe of Schools, Ge. By 
- Jobu Bradley, Private Tutor, Liverpool,  woemo. 2s. 6d. 
Lackington, Liverpool, 1813. 


The great excellence of books of this defcription, of which, 
fortunately for the rifing géneration, there is abundance of choice, 
is precifion and perfpicuity. ‘This little tract feems eminently to 
deferve this recommendation, and is a very convenient and agree- 
able Elementary Treatife. The Atlas recommended by the author 
to be ufed with this, and other fimilar books, is that of Walker, 
which we have not feen, 


Art. 30. The Fuvenile Correfpondent, or Scriptural and Moral 
” Inftru€tor, for the Ufe of Schools. By a Clergyman and In. 
Jiruéor of Youth, somo. 2s, 6d. Lackington. 1813. 


This little volume forms a pleafing addition to the Juvenile 
Library. It comprehends Letters tor young Gentlemen; a 
School Leéture, written after the execution of two men for a 
robbery and outrage; an addrefs to the officers of the army 
and navy, On the meaning of the term Honour; Letters for 
young Ladies; Scriptural Queitions and Anfwers ; and a para. 
phrafe on Chrift’s Sermon on the Mount. 


Art. 31. The Works of Damiano, Ruy Lopez, and Salwio, on ihe 
Game of Che/s. Tranflated and arranged, with Remarks, Ob/er- 
wations, and copions Notcs ou the Games. Containing alfe feveral 
origincl Games and Situations, by the Editor. To which are added, 
the Elements of the Art of Playing without fecing the Board. By 
F. H. Sarrett, Author of a Treatife on Chefs, and Profeffar of the 
Game. 8vo. 123. Boofey. 1813. : 


Damiano was the firft author who wrote a Treatife on Chefs, 
The original was in Latin; it was tranflated into French by je- 
han De Vignaz, from whofe work our Caxton mace his Verfon, 
which 
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which was printed in 14°74, and was the firft book printed in Eng- 
land with metal types. 

The firk edition of Lopez was in Spanifh, and printed in 1561. 
There is a copy of Lopez’s work in the Britifh Mufeum, printed 
io Ltalian, in 1g¢84. ‘The tranflation in the prefent work 1s from 
jn Edition in French, publifhed at Brofféls, in 1655. The pre- 
jent Editor is of opinion, that, in point of fkill, Lopez is inferior 
to Damiano; but that his work is the more inftruCtive of the 
two, having a greater number of variations. The beft work 
+ however on the fubjeé&t of Chefs, is acknowledged to be that of 
Salvio. It was firft printed at Naples, in 1604. Mr, Twifs 
mentions another Edition of Naples, in 1634. ‘The firft part of 
Salvio’s. work contains an hiftorical account, of the game, and the 
fecond confifts of anecdotes of celebrated players, and more par. 
ticularly of Leonardo du Cutri, of ‘whom it is related, that .on 
hearing his brother was taken by Corfairs, he fet out, determined 
to tanfom him, He agreed with the Reis, or Captain of the 
Galley, that his brother fhould be liberated for 200 crowns, ‘The 
captain was'a chefs-player, and. Leonardo won his brother’s ran. 
fom, and 200 crowns more. He died by poifon. 

This work will be peculiarly acceptable to all players. of this 
moft ingenious and interefting game. The Elements of the Art 
of playing without feeing the Board, are chiefly taken, as the 
Editor acknowledges, from Damiano’s fcarce and valuable Trea- 
tif. It'‘fhould be obferved, that the reader will only. find in this 
volume the games and variations of the original work, as Mr.S, 
has omitted the hiftorical and extraneous matter; he mutt there- 
fore look for inftruétion rather than entertainment. For enter. 
taining anecdotes on this fubject, they who are curious muft cons 
fult the work of Mr. Twifs, One of our fcarceft Englith books 
isa Tranflation of Damiano, by James Rowbothum. It has this 
title: ‘© The pleafaunt and wittie playe of the Cheafts renewed, 
Lately tranflated out of Italian into French, and now fet furth 
in Englifhe by James Rowbothum. Printed at London, 1562.” 
Another rare book on the fame fubje¢t is mentioned in the pre- 
face, 


Art. 32. Ax Original Fournal from London to St. Peterfourgh, 
by Way of Sweden; and proceeding from thence to Mofcow, Riga, 
Mittau, and Berlin; with a Defcription of che Poft Towns, and 
every Thing interefting in the Ruffian and Priffan Capitals, Sc. 
To which cre gdded, the Names, Diftances, and Price of cach 
Po; and a Vocabulary of the moft ufeful Terms in Englfh and 
Ruffian. By George Green, Efg. many Years refident in Rufia, 
azmo. 7s. Gd. . Hatchard. 1813. 


This little Volume which prefents itfelf without any great 
pretenfions, will, if we miftake not, be found a very convenient, 
cheap, and ufeful manual... Ir is, perhaps, too much to fay, that 
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an account wil! be found in this fmail compafs, of every thing in, 
téreftiug in the Ruffian and Pruffian capitals, but whoever thal] 
be induced to vifit thefe capitals, will find their progrefs faciij. 
tated, and their journey amufed by Mr. Grecn’s publication, [f 
he thall be encouraged to republifh it, and it.is more than pro. 
bauble that he will, we recommend a flight map. 

The Englifh and Rutflian Vocabulary introduced by way of 
Appendix will be found exceedingly ufeful to younger travellers, 
We have not often feen fo much. information in any publication, 
the extent of which hardly exceeds two hundred pages. 
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Inflitutes of the Chriftian Religion. yy Jobn Calvin. Tranflated from 
the original Latin, and cullated with the Authors Jaft Edition in French, 
By John Allen: 3 vols 8vo. el. 58.” 

Serions on wuportaiit Subje@s: to which is added, a Charge delivered w 
the Clergy of the Diccete of Meath. By T. L. O'Beirne, D.D. M.R1A 
Lerd Lilhop of Meath. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Orphan’s Fricnd: a Ditcourte delivered in the Chapel belonging to the 
Orphan Working School, City Road, London, at the Auniverlury Meeting, 
May 7, 1613. Lowhich is annexed, the Defign and Pian of the Charity. 
By Ww. Roby. 2s. > 

‘A Sermon preached in the Parith Church of Walfail, in the County o 
Stafford, June $,.1813, at the A chdeacon’s Vifitation. By ThomasGitbome, 
M.A. Perpetual Curate of Barton under Needwood. 1s. 

_ Indifference not Chriftian Charity. A Sermon preached at the Annua! 
Vilitation of the Clergy in Penzance, and’ publithed -at their Requefi. With 
Notes on the Roman Catholic Quettion, &ce. By-C. Val. Le Grice, M.A. 

~ A Theological Difquifition on the charaéteriftic Excellencies of Chriftianity ; 
or, an Liquiry into the fuperior Affiftance it affords, and Motives it coniains 
for the Practice of Virtue, Cultivation of the beft Aitections of the Heart, wad 
preparing the moral Offspring of Gog, for permanent Felicity. By DuCogan, 

-D. 8vo. 19s. 6d. sib ; - 
~" Lent Sermons, or an Inquiry into the Nature and Defign of Chrift’s Temp- 
tation inthe Wildericfs: with Notes and Obfervations, By H. ‘Cotes, A. b, 
Vicar of Bedlington, in the County of Durham. ®vo. 5s. - 

A Courfe of Lectures, containing a Detcription aud {yftematic Arrangement 
of the feveral Branches of Divinity ; accompanied witn an Account both of 
the principal Authors, and of the Progrefs which has been made at different 
Periods, in Theological Learning. By Herbert Marth, D D. F.R.S. Margaret 
Pyoteflor. of Divinity, Part ML: On the Interpretation of the Bible, 8s, 

A Sermon, preachy d betore the Univerfiiy of Cambridge, on the Commence- 
ment Sunday, July 4, 1813. By Herbert Marfh, D.D. F.R.S. Margaret Piv- 
feilor. of Di mity. 1s. 

An Approved Minifiry the Church’s Shield and Glory: a Sermon, preached 
in the Parith Charch of Kettering, Northamptonihire, on Tuefday June 29, 
1813, at the Vilitation of the Right Rev, Father in God, Spencer, Lord Bithop 
of Peterborough, By the Rev, Charles Pryce, M.A. Vicar of Wellingbo- 
rough. 2s. 

The firft Seven Epochs of the Ancient Britifh Church: a Sermon, preached 
at St. Peter’s Church, Carmarthen, on the 2d ot July, 1812, at the Anniver- 
lary Meeting of ‘the Society for promoting Chriftian Knowledge and Church 
Union, in the Diocele of St. David's. By the Right Rev, Thomas Burgess, 
2).D. F.RS, aud FLAS, Bithop of St. David's, is. 64, 
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Monthly Lift of Publications. 5$ 


Female Scripture Charaéters, exemplifying Female Virtue. By the Author 
of the Beneficial Effects of the Chiiftian Temper on Domeftic Happivels. 
In two Volumes. 8s. ; : 

Meditations for Fenitents:, and for thofe engaged in the Important Duty 
of Self-Rxamination, By John Brewiter, M.A, Reétor of Boldon, dnd Vicar 
of Greatham, Durham, 9s. : 

Law... 

An Analytical Table of the Private Statutes pafled between the 1st of 
George I. 1727, and the 52d of George ILI, 1812, bothinclufive. By George 
Bramwell, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

The two laft Pleadings of Cicero againft Verres. Trauflated from the 
Original, with Notes. By Charles Kelfall, Etq. 15s. 

An Inquiry into the Nature of the trading as a Scrivener. By George 
Role, Efq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrifter et Law. 18. 6d. 

The Laws relating.to the Clergy ; being a complete Guide to Clergymen in 
the legal and canonical Dilcharge of trcir various Duties, including the lateit 
Statutes and judicial Decifions relative to Ecclefiafiical Affairs. By the Rev. 
David Williams, A.M. late of Chrift Church, Oxford. S8vo. 16s. 

A Practical Treatife on the Law ot Marriage, and other Family Settlements, 
By Edward Gibfon Atherley, Eig. 8vo,- 11. 4s, 

heats MEDICAL, 

Practical Obfervations on the Ufe and Abufe of Cold and Warm Sea- 
Bathing, in various Difeaies ; particularly iu fcrophulous and gouty Cafes. 

Joha Gibney, M.D, refident. Phyfician at Brighton, 5s. 

Atculapian Secrets revealed: or, friendly Hints and Admonitions addreffed 
to Gentlemen of the Medical Protefliop, and the Public in general, &c. By 
Peter Macfloggem, Elg. M.D. Gs. 

An Effay on the Shoulder-joint Operation; principally deduced from 
anatomical Obfervations. By W. W. Frazer, Surgeow Major to the Garriioa 
of Gibraltar. 2s. 

BrocnaPny. 

Memoirs of Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Knt. LL.D. PRS. PSA &c. fate 
Prefident of the Royal Academy. By James Northcote, Efq. R.A. comprifing 
original Anecdotes of Dr, Johntoa, Dr. Goldfmith, Burke, Garrick, and many 
ether diftinguifhed Characters, 4to. 2h. 12s. 6d. 

“ The Life of the Author of the Letters of Junius, the Rev. James Wilmot, 
D.D. with Fac-fimilies, kc. By his Niece. 16s. 

_Aa Efflay on the Charatter of Henry V. when Prince of Wales. By 
Alexander Luders, Efq. 5s. 

_ Wood's Athene Oxonienfes; very confiderably augmented both in Text 
and Notes, and continued to the Year 1800, By Philip Blifs, Etg. Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, Vol. I. 4:0. 3]. 13s. 6d. 

__ The Life of Luther; with an Account of the early Progrefs of the Reforma- 
tion. By Alexander Bower. 8vo. is. 

' . aRCwITECTURE. 

_ An Hiftory of the Origin and Eftablithment of Gothic Architecture ; com- 
prehending alfo an Account from his own Writings of Cafar Cefarinus, the 
firft profetfed Commentator on Vitruvius, and of his Tranflation of that Author: 

an Inveftiga'ion of the Principles and Proportion of that Style of Architecture 
called the Gothic: and an Inquiry ito the Made of Painting upon, and ftains 
ing Glafs, as prattifed in the Ecciefiaftical Struétures of the middle Ages. By 
John Sidney Hawkins, F.A.S. 8vo 18s. 
e AGRICULTURE. 

A new Effay on Fiorin Grafs, including the Hiftory of its Difcovery, and 
an Account of its valuable Quaiities and Mode of Culture. By Dr. William 
Richardfon. &vo. -4s, ) 

_ An Introduf¢tion to Geology: il!u rative of the general Struéture of the 
Earth, couiprifing the Elements of that Science, ard an Outline of the Geclogy 
and Mineral Geography of England: with Remarks eaculated, to direct 
Attention to the Objects moft worthy of Obfervation.m the Mineral Dilwitts of 
eur own Country, by Robert Bakewell. 8vo. : 12s, 

Tie 








94 Monthly Lift of Publications. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

The Speech of Lord Grenville in the Houfe of Lords, on India Affain 
given under his Lordthip’s Infpeétion, with a thort Addrefs, 3s. 

Debates at the general Court of Proprietors of Eafi India Stock, on 1, 
22d and 26th of Jane, 1813, on the Bill depending in Parliament for , 
Renewal of the Company’s Charter. With an Appendix. By the Editor oj 
the former Debates. 53. 

A Letter to the Hon. Eaft India Company, in Reply to the Statements of 
Charles Buller, Efqy. M.P. concerning the Idol Jaggernaut. By the Rey 
Claud. Buchanan. $8vo. 1s. 

POLITICS. 

The Re-eftablifhment of an effeétual Balance of Power, ftated_to be the only 

folid Bafis of a general and permanent Peace. By Thomas Moore Mufgrav., 


Efg. 2s. 6d. 

Dainteniations of the Brazilian Merchants againft the Infults offered 1 
the Portnguefe Flag, and agajuft the violent and oppreffive Capture of fevcra 
of their Veffels by fome belonging to the Pnglith Navy, &c. 4s. 

Further Obfervations on the Increafe of Population and high Price of 
Grain, being an Appendix to Reflections on the poifible Exiftence, and fuppofed 
Expedience of national Bankruptey.’ By Peter Richard Hoare, Ef. 1s. 6¢: 

Tranfubftantiation ; or, the Catholic Art of converting Oppofition Rats into 
Treafury Moles. In Dialogues, between Death and Mr, Pitt’s Sexton. 5s. 

POETRY. 

Mufcovy ; a Poenn, illuftrated with Notes military and hiftorical. By Mr. 
Jolin Phillips. 10s. 6d. . | 
* Vagaries vindicated: or, hypocritick Hypercritics; a Poem, addreffed to 
the Reviewers. By George Colman, the younger, 4to. 120s. 6d. 

~ Child Alarique, a Poet’s Reverie. 4to. 15s. 

Poems. By J. B. Drayton, Bfq. of Cheltenham, 8vo. 6s, 

The Rival Chiefs: or, the Battle of the Boyne. A Poem, in six Books 
12mo. 8s. : erie eee 

Te Deum: or, Patriotic Effufions ; as fang in Ruffia, Pruffia, Germany, 
France, Italy, and Spain, in Honour of the glorious Victories gained over the 
French Armies. In six Languages. 3s. 

‘The Wanderings of Woe > a.Poem, with an Appendix ; peculiarly interefting 
to the Clergy. By the Rev. James Cox, D.D. of Wadham College, Oxford, 
and Mafter of Gainfborough School. 5s, ; 

The Rival Rofes: or, the Wars of York and Lancaftcr; a metrical Tale, 
2 vols, 11. 1s. . 

The Syiphs of the Seafons : with other Poems. By W. Allfton. 8vo. 6s. 
- The Shetnin and the Chefapeake, a Poem, 8vo. 33, 6d. 

DRAMATIC. 
- The Hole in the Wall, a Farce, in two Aéts. By John Poole, Efy. Author 
of Hamlet Traveftie. 2s. a shit valdliaceaa 

At Home, a Farce. 9s. . : 

- The: Pofihumoas Dramatic Works of the late Richard Cumberland, Efy, 
2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. ' =. | 
NOVELS. . , ee 

The Life of Pill Garlick: containing a Variety of whiwifical Adventorcs 
by Sea and Land. 8vo. 8s. 

The Qld School. 2 vols. 8vo. 1%.  _ 

MISCELLANIFS. © : fie . 

A Correfpondence of the late Right Hon. Charles James Fox, with the late 
Gilbert Wakefield, B.A. in the Years 1796—1801, chiefly on Subjects of 
Claffieal Literature. 8vo. 9s, Sky 

Strittures on that Part of the Diverfions of Purley, which profeffes to give 
the true Meaning of the Words OF and FOR. In this Review the great 
Miftakes of this celebrated Author with Refpeét' to thefe two important 
Particles, are clearly pointed out. 2s. 

_ Reflections on Suicide. By Madame de Stael, Baronefs of Holftein. 
Tranflated from the French. 12mo. 5s. . ‘i. 
Me. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 95 
A Method of approximating towards the Roots of Cubic Equations belong- 


ing to the irreducible Cafe; with a Diagram of the Cafe, and-an Appendix, 
&e. By James Leckhart. Bvo. Ts. 6d, | . 

Practical Oblervations on the Prejudices againft the Brewery ; wherein the 
trie Principles of that Procefs, with the Caules of the Uncertainties experi- 
enced by private Families, and others in brewing are poiated out. By J. 
Bayerttock, Efq . 8v0. 3s. 6d. 

An Effay towards a Theory of Apparitions. By Jolin Ferriar, M.D. 
4s. 6d. 

Fires of London; or Remarks on the Ignorance that prevails in the Manner 
of effecting Policies of Infurance, and adjutting of Leffes; contained in an 
Appendix to the Litt ef neceflary Coutideratious. “Compiled by J. Gregfon, 
Interior Surveyor. 2s. 6d. 

Epochs of the Arts: including Hints oh the Ufe and Progrefs of Painting, 
and Sculpture in Great Britain, By Prince Hoare, Efq. Secretary for Foreign 
Correfpondence to the Royal Academy. 8vo. 15s. 

An Account of the Highland Society, in London, from its Ettablithment, in 
May, 1778, to the Commencement of the Year 1813.. By the Right Hon, 
Sir John Sinclair, of Ulbfter, Bart. 3s. 

An Effay ou the Contraction of Roads and Carriages. By Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth, Etq. F.R.S. M.R.LA. and Civil Engineer, 145. 

The Scripture of Reaton and Nature: contawmmy the Laws of [nteWeR, the 
Laws of Virtue ; the Laws of Policy ; the Laws of Plyfalogy, or the Philofo- 
phy of Senfe. By John Stewart the Traveller. 3s. 

A Lift of the Maps, Plates, &c. contained in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
from 1731 to 1897, incluGve: with References to the Pages where they thould 
be placed, dnd to the Numbers in which they were publifhed. 5s. 

The Age we live in: 2 Fragment, dedicsied to every Young Lady of 
Fathion. 63. 

A Treatife on Diamonds and precious Stones: including their Hiftory, 
paturil and conunercial ; to-which is added, foe Acceunt of the bett Method 
of cutting aud polifhing them. By Johu Mawe. 8vo, 12s. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Britton’s Hijtory and Architeftural D:fcription of Red- 
cliffe Church will be publifhed in a few days. - This curious 
Archeological. Volume \will contain twelve engravings of 
plans and views of the Church. Befides an hiftorica} and 
deferiptive Effay, this work‘will embrace accounts of feveral 
‘monuments, and anecdotes of the“perfons ‘interred : among 
whom is William Ganynge; ‘Sit Williayn Penn; Sir 
Thomas Mede; the Rev. T. Brousfiton ; William Barrett. 
Alfo a critical effay on the life, character, sand writings of 
Chatterton. | : 


Dr. Hales has completed his New Anal iis. of Chronology, 
and has added a copious general Index. ‘1 he while will ap- 
pear carly inthe winter. | , 


Mr. 
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Mr. Donovan will fpeedily publith the Sixteenth Volure 
of his Natural Hiftory of Brit‘fo Infeés. ‘The continuation of 
his Hiftory of Briuifh Birds will appear in the courfe of next 


winter. 


The firft part of a Hiftery of England, by Mrs. Rundall, 
of Bath, with forty copper plates of engraved fymbols, will 
fhorily appear. 


A Work for the Ufe of Ladies’ Schools, entitled the F. 
male Cia/s Book, compiled by the late Mr. Martin Smart, 
Editor of Blair’s Clafs Book; is nearly ready for publica. 
tion. 


Dr. Marfball Hall, of Edinburgh, is preparing a practical 
Work on the Phyfiognomy and Attitude of Patients. 


Madame de Stael’s Work on the Manners, Literature, and 
Philafophy of Germany, which has been fuppreffed on the Con. 
tinent, will appear in the courfe of the prefent month. 


| Dr. John Moodie, of Bath, will {peedily publith a Work 


on the Madern Geography of Afia, in two quarto volumes, 
with an Atlas. 


Mr. Jofeph Wood is preparing a fourth volume of the Anti- 
guities of Athens, &c. by Meffrs. Stuart and Revett, from 
Drawings made by them at Pona, and in the Greek Iflands. 


Mr. Meadiey, the biographer of Dr. Paley, has in the Prefs, 
Memoirs of Algernon Sydney, colle€ted from various fources 
of info: mation. | 


Mr. Ackermann has announced the intended publication 
of the following Works :-— 


The Hiftory of the Univerfity of Cambridge, with eighty 
engravings. 
Poetical a, abr | Mr. William Coombe, of fix. En- 
gravings by Thielke, {vom the Elegant Defigns of her. Royal 
Highie/s Princefs Elizabeth, 


A Poetical Tour to Scarborough, with twenty-one coloured 
Prints. ; 


The Coflume of Yorkfoire, with forty engravings. 


A Series of Flowers and Fruits, engraved by Buby, from 
the defigns of Madame Vincent of Paris, 





